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ERTRAM EASTFORD had 
intended to pass the shop 
of his old friend, the curi- 
osity dealer, into whose 

pockets so much of his money had 
gone for trinkets gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. He knew it 
was weakness on-his part to select 
that street when he might have taken 
another, but he thought it would do 
no harm to treat himself to one glance 
at the seductive window of the old 
curiosity shop, where the dealer was 
in the habit of displaying his latest 
acquisitions. The window was never 
quite the same, and it had a continued 
fascination for Bertram FEastford ; 
but this time, he said to himself reso- 
lutely, he would not enter, having, as 
he assured himself, the strength of 
mind to forgo this temptation. 
However, he reckoned without his 
window, for in it there was an old 
object newly displayed which caught 
his attention as effectually as a halt- 
driven nail arrests the hem of a 
cloak. On the central shelf of the 
window stood an hour-glass, its frame- 
work of some wood as black as ebony. 
He stood gazing at it for a moment, 
then turned to the door and went in- 
side, greeting the ancient shopman, 
whom he knew so well. 

**T want to look at the hour-glass 
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you have in the window,” he said. 

‘Ah, yes,” replied the curiosity 
dealer ; ‘*‘ the cheap watch has driven 
the hour-glass out of the commercial 
market, and we rarely pick up a 
thing like that nowadays.” 

He took the hour-glass from the 
shelf in the window, reversed it, and 
placed it on a table. The ruddy sand 
began to pour through into the lower 
receptacle in a thin, constant stream 
as if it were blood that had been 
dried and powdered.  Eastford 
watched the ever-increasing heap at 
the bottom, rising conically, changing 
its shape every moment, as little 
avalanches of the sand fell away from 
its heightening sides. 

** There is no need for you to extol 
its antiquity,” said Eastford, with a 
smile. “I knew the moment I 
looked at it that such glasses are rare, 
and you are not going to find me a 
cheapening customer.” 

“* So far from over-praising it,” pro- 
tested the shopman, “I was about to 
call your attention to a defect. It is 
useless as a measurer of time.” 

“It doesn’t record the exact hour, 
then ?”’ asked Eastford. 

“Well, I suppose the truth is, 
they were not very particular in the 
old days, and time was not money, 
asitisnow. It measures the hour with 
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great accuracy,” the curio dealer went 
on—“‘ that is, if you watch it; but 
strangely enough, after it has run. for 
half an hour or thereabouts, it stops, 
because of some defect in the neck 
of the glass, or in the pulverising of 
the sand, and will not go again until 
the glass is shaken.” 

The hour-glass at that moment 
verified what the old man said. The 
tiny stream of sand suddenly ceased, 
but resumed its flow the moment 
its owner jarred the frame, and con- 
tinued pouring without further inter- 
ruption. 

** That is very singular,” said East- 
ford. ‘“*‘ How do you account for it ? ” 

‘** T imagine it is caused by some in- 
equality in the grains of sand; 
probably a few atoms larger than the 
others come together at the neck, and 
so stop the percolation. It always 


does this, and, of course, I cannot 
remedy the matter because the glass 


is hermetically sealed.” 

‘* Well, I don’t want it as a time- 
keeper, so we will not allow that 
defect to interfere with the sale. 
How much do you ask for it ? ” 

The dealer named his price, and 
Eastford paid the amount. 

** T shall send it to you this after- 
noon.” 

“Thank you,” said the customer, 
taking his leave. 

That night in his room Bertram 
Eastford wrote busily until a late 
hour. When his work was concluded 
he pushed away his manuscript with 
a sigh of that deep contentment 
which comes to a man who has not 
wasted his day. He replenished the 
open fire, drew his most comfortable 
arm-chair in front of it, took the green 
shade from his lamp, thus filling the 
luxurious apartment with a light 
that was reflected from armour and 
from ancient weapons standing in 
corners and hung along the walls. He 
lifted the paper-covered package, cut 
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the string that bound it, and placed 
the ancient hour-glass on his table 
watching the thin stream of sand 
which his action had set running. 
The constant,unceasing,steady down- 
fall seemed to hypnotise him. Its 
descent was as silent as the footsteps 
of time itself. Suddenly it stopped, 
as it had done in the shop, and its 
abrupt ceasing jarred on his tingling 
nerves like an unexpected break 
in the stillness. He could almost 
imagine an unseen hand clasping 
the thin cylinder of the glass and 
throttling it. He shook the bygone 
time-measurer and breathed again 
more steadily when the sand resumed 
its motion. Presently he took the 
glass from the table and examined 
it with some attention. He thought 
at first its frame was ebony, but 
further inspection convinced him it 
was oak, blackened with age. On one 
round end was carved rudely two 
hearts overlapping and twined about 
them a pair of serpents. 

** Now, I wonder what that’s for?” 
murmured Eastford to himself. ‘‘An 
attempt at a coat of arms, perhaps.” 

There was no clue to the meaning 
of the hieroglyphics, and Eastford, 
with the glass balanced on his knee, 
watched the sand still running, the 
crimson thread sparkling in the lamp- 
light. He fancied he saw distorted 
reflections of faces in the convex 
glass, although his reason told him 
they were but caricatures of his own. 
The great bell in the tower near by, 
with slow solemnity, tolled twelve. 
He counted its measured strokes one 
by one, and then was startled by a 
decisive knock at his door. One sec- 
tion of his brain considered this visit 
untimely, another looked on it as 
perfectly usual, and while the two 
were arguing the matter out, he heard 
his own voice cry: ‘“‘ Come in.” 

The door opened, and the discussion 
between the Government and the 
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Opposition in his mind ceased to 
consider the untimeliness of the visit, 
for here, in the visitor himself, stood 
another problem. He was a young 
man in military costume, his uniform 
being that of an officer. Easttord 
remembered seeing something like it 
on the stage, and knowing little of 
military affairs, thought perhaps the 
costume of the visitor before him 
indicated an officer in the Napoleonic 
war. 

“Good evening!” said the  in- 
comer. “‘ May I introduce myself ? I 
am Lieutenant Sentore, of the regular 
army.” 

‘You are very welcome,” returned 
his host. *“* Will you be seated ? ” 

“Thank you, no. I have but a few 
moments to stay. I have come for 
my hour-glass, if you will be good 
enough to let me have it.” 

“ Your hour-glass?” ejaculated 
Eastford, in surprise. ‘I think you 
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labour under a misapprehension. The 
glass belongs to me ; I bought it to- 
day at the old curiosity shop in 
Finchmore Street.” 

** Rightful possession of the glass 
would appear to rest with you, tech- 


nically ; but taking you to be a 
gentleman, I venture to believe that a 
mere statement of my priority of claim 
will appeal to you, even though it 
might have no effect on the minds of 
a jury of our countrymen.” 

** You mean to say that the glass 
has been stolen from you and has been 
sold ?” 

“It has been sold undoubtedly 
over and over again, but never stolen, 
so far as I have been able to trace its 
history.” 

“If then, the glass has _ been 
honestly purchased by its different 
owners, I fail to see how you can 
possibly establish any claim to 
Fs 

““Thave already admitted that my 
claim is moral rather than legal,” 
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continued the visitor. “It is a long 
story ; have I your permission to tell 
it?” 

“IT shall be delighted to listen,” 
replied Eastford, “ but before doing 
so I beg to renew my invitation, and 
ask you to occupy this easy chair 
before the fire.” 

The officer bowed in silence, crossed 
the room behind Eastford, and sat 
down in the arm-chair, placing his 
sword across his knees. The stranger 
spread’ his hands before the fire, and 
seemed to enjoy the comforting 
warmth. ‘He remained for a few 
moments buried in deep reflection, 
quite ignoring the presence of his 
host, who, glancing upon the hour- 
glass in dispute upon his knee, seeing 
that the sands had all run out, silently 
reversed it and set them flowing again. 
This action caught the corner of the 
stranger’s eye, and brought him to a 
realisation of why he was there. 
Drawing a heavy sigh, he began this 
story :— 

“In the year 1706 I held the post 
of lieutenant in that part of the 
British Army commanded by General 
Trelawny, the supreme command, of 
course, being in the hands of the great 
Marlborough.” 

Eastford listened to this announce- 
ment with a feeling that there was 
something wrong about the statement. 
The man sitting there was calmly 
talking of a time one hundred and 
ninety-two years past, and yet he 
himself could not be a day more than 
twenty-five years old. | Somewhere 
entangled in this were the elements of 
absurdity. Eastford found himself 
unable to unravel them, but the more 
he thought of the matter, the more 
reasonable it began to appear, and so, 
hoping his visitor had not noted the 
look of surprise on his face, he said, 
quietly, casting his mind back over 
the history of England, and remem- 
bering what he had learned at school : 
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“ That was during the war of the 
Spanish Succession ? ”’ 

“Yes, the war had then been in 
progress four years, and many brilliant 
victories had been won, the greatest 
of which was probably the Battle of 
Blenheim.” 

‘** Quite so,” murmured Eastford. 


“**Tt was the English,’ Casper cried, 
‘That put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for 

I never could make out.’”’ 


The officer looked up in astonish- 
ment. 

“T never heard anything like that 
said about the war. The reason for it 
was perfectly plain. We had to fight 
or acknowledge France to be the 
dictator of Europe. Still, politics 
have nothing to do with my story. 
General Trelawny and his forces 
rested in Brabant, and were under 
orders to join the Duke ot Marl- 
borough’s army. We had been ordered 
to go through the country as speedily 
as possible, for a great battle was 
expected. Trelawny’s instructions 
obliged him to capture certain towns 
and cities that lay in our way, to 
dismantle the fortresses, and to parole 
their garrisons. We could not encum- 
ber ourselves with prisoners, and so 
marched the garrisons out, paroled 
them, destroyed their arms, and bade 
them disperse. But great as was our 
hurry, strict orders had been given 
to leave no strongholds in our rear 
untaken. 

“Everything went well until we 
came to the town of Elsengore, which 
we captured without the loss of a 
man. The capture of the town, how- 
ever, was of little avail, for in the 
centre of it stood a strong citadel, 
which we tried to take by assault, 
but could not. General Trelawny, a 
very irascible, hot-headed man, al- 
though, on the whole, a just and cap- 
able officer, impatient at this unex- 
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pected delay, offered the garrison 
almost any terms they desired to 
evacuate the castle. But, having 
received warning of our coming, they 
had provisioned the place, were well 
supplied with ammunition, and their 
commander refused to make terms 
with General Trelawny. 

*“** Tf you want the place,’ said the 
Frenchman, ‘come and take it.’ 

“General Trelawny, angered at 
this contemptuous treatment, flung 
his men again and again at the citadel, 
but without making the slightest 
impression on it. 

‘* We were in no wise prepared for a 
long siege, nor had we expected stub- 
born resistance. Marching quickly, 
as was our custom heretofore, 
we possessed no heavy artillery, and 
so were at a disadvantage when 
attacking a fortress as strong as that 
of Elsengore. Meanwhile, General 
Trelawny sent mounted messengers 


by different roads to his chief, giving 
an account of what had happened, 
explaining his delay in joining the 
main army, and asking for definite 


instructions. He expected that one 
or two, at least, of the mounted 
messengers sent away would reach his 
chief and be enabled to return. And 
that is exactly what happcned, for 
one day a dusty horseman came to 
General Trelawny’s headquarters with 
a brief note from Marlborough. The 
Commander-in-Chief said :— 

***T think the Frenchman’s advice 
is good. We want the place ; there- 
fore take it.’ 

‘“* But he sent no heavy artillery to 
aid us in this task, for he could not 
spare his big guns, expecting as he 
did an important battle. General 
Trelawny, having his work thus cut 
out for him, settled down to accom- 
plish it as best he might. He quartered 
officers and men in various parts of 
the town, the more thoroughly to keep 
watch on the citizens, of whose good 
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intentions, if the siege were pro- 
longed, we were by no means sure. 
“It fell to my lot to be lodged in 
the house of Burgomaster Seidelmier, 
of whom I have no reason to complain, 
for he treated me well. I was given 
two rooms, one a large, low apartment 
on the first floor, cOmmunicating 
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Seidelmier’s house none the less be- 
cause he possessed an only daughter, 
a most charming girl. Ovr acquaint- 
ance ripened into deep friendship, 
and afterwards into——but that has 
nothing to do with what I am telling 
you. My story is of war, and not of 


love. Gretlich} Seidelmier presented 








———— 


“ THE HOUR-GLASS AT THAT MOMENT VERIFIED WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID.” 


directly with the outside by means of 
a separate stairway. The room was 
lighted by a long, many-paned window, 
leaded and filled with diamond-shaped 
glass. Beyond this drawing-1oom was 
my bedroom. I must say that I 
enjoyed my stay in Burgomaster 


me with the hour-glass you have in 
your hand, and on it I carved the 
joined hearts entwined with our 
similar initials.” 

“So they are initials, are they ?” 
said Eastford, glancing down at what 
he had mistaken for twining serpents. 
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‘ Yes,” said the officer; “I was 
more accustomed to a sword than to 
an etching tool, and the letters are 
but rudely drawn. One evening, after 
dark, Gretlich and I were whispering 
together in the hall, when we heard 
the heavy tread of the General coming 
up the stair. The girl fled precipi- 
tately, and I, holding open the door, 
waited the approach of my chief. He 
entered, and curtly asked me to 
close the door. : 

“* Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘it is my 
intention to capture the citadel to- 
night. Get together twenty-five of 
your men, and hold them ready under 
the shadow of this house, but give no 
one a hint of what you intend to 
do with them. In an hour’s time leave 
this place with your men as quietly as 
possible, and make an attack on the 
western entrance of the citadel. Your 
attack is to be but a feint and to draw 
off their forces to that point. Still, 
if any of your men succeed in gaining 
entrance to the fort they shall not 
lack reward and promotion. Have you 
a watch ?’ 

“* Not one that will go, general ; 
but there is an hour-glass here.’ 

“* Very well, set it running. Col- 
lect your men, and exactly at the 
hour lead. them to the west front ; 
it is but five minutes’ quick march 
from here. An hour and five minutes 
from this moment I expect you to 
begin the attack, and the instant you 
are before the western gate make as 
much noise as your twenty-five men 
are capable of, so as to lead the enemy 
to believe that the attack is a serious 
one.’ 

“Saying this, the general turned 
and made his way, heavy-footed, 
through the hall and down the stair- 
way. 

“IT set the hour-glass running, and 
went at once to call my men, station- 
ing them where I had been ordered 
to place them. I returned to snatch a 


word with Gretlich before I departed 
on what I knew was a dangerous 
mission. Glancing at the hour-glass 
I saw that not more than a quarter 
of the sand had run down during my 
absence. I remained in the doorway, 
where I could keep an eye on the hour- 
glass, while tHe girl stood leaning her 
arm against the angle of the dark 
passage-way, supporting her fair 
cheek on her open palm ; and, stand- 
ing thus in the darkness, she talked 
to me in whispers. We talked and 
talked, engaged in that sweet, end- 
less conversation that murmurs in 
subdued tone round the world, being 
duplicated that moment at who knows 
how many places... Absorbed as I 
was in listening, at last there crept 
into my consciousness the fact that 
the sand in the upper bulb was not 
diminishing as fast as it should. This 
knowledge was fully in my mind for 
some time before I realised its tearful 
significance. Suddenly the dim know- 
ledge took on actuality. I sprang 
from the door-lintel, saying :— 

*** Good heavens, the sand in the 
hour-glass has stopped running !’ 

“*T remained there motionless, all 
action struck from my rigid limbs, 
gazing at the hour-glass on the table. 
Gretlich, peering in at the doorway, 
looking at the hour-glass and not at 
me, suspecting nothing of the ruin 
involved in the stoppage of that minia- 
ture sandstorm, said presently :— 

“<Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you 
it does that now and then, and so 
you must shake the glass.’ 

“* She bent forward as if to do this 
when the leaden windows shuddered, 
and the house itself trembled with 
the sharp crash of our light cannon, 
followed almost immediately by the 
deeper detonation of the heavier guns 
from the citadel. The red sand in the 
glass began to fall again,and its libera- 
tion seemed to unfetter my paralysed 
limbs. Bareheaded as I was, I rushed 
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like one frantic along the passage and 
down the stairs. The air was resonant 
with the quick-following reports of the 
cannon, and the long, narrow street 
was fitfully lit up as if by sudden 
flashes of summer lightning. My men 
were still standing where I had 
placed them. Giving a sharp word of 
command, I marched them down the 
street, and out into the square, where 
I met General Trelawny coming back 
from his futile assault. Like myself, 
he was bare-headed. His military 
countenance was begrimed with 
powder-smoke, but he spoke to me 
with no trace of anger in his voice. 

‘** Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, ‘ dis- 
perse your men.’ 

“IT gave the word to disband my 
men, and then stood at attention 


before him. 

Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, in 
the same level voice, ‘ return to your 
quarters, and consider yourself under 
arrest, and there await my coming.’ 


oe 


“T turned and obeyed his orders. 
It seemed incredible that the sand 
should still be running in the hour- 
glass, for ages appeared to have 
passed over my head since last I was 
in that room. I paced up and down, 
awaiting the arrival of my chief, 
feeling neither fear nor regret, but 
rather dumb despair. In a few min- 
utes his heavy tread resounded on 
the stair, followed by the measured 
tramp of a file of men. He came into 
the room, and with him were a ser- 
geant and four soldiers, tully armed. 
The general was trembling with rage, 
but held strong control over himself, 
as was his habit on serious occasions. 

** Lieutenant Sentore,’ he said, 
‘why were you not at your post ?’ 

‘*** The running sand in the hour- 
glass’ (I hardly recognised my own 
voice on hearing it) ‘stopped when 
but half exhausted. I did not 
notice its interruption until it was 
too late.’ 
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“The general glanced grimly at 
the hour-glass. The last sands were 
falling through to the lower bulb. I 
saw that he did not believe my ex- 
planation. 

**“* Tt seems now to be in perfect 
working order,’ he said at last. 

“* He strode up to it and reversed it, 
watching the sand pour for a few 
moments, then he spoke abruptly : 

** * Lieutenant Sentore, your sword.’ 

“I handed my weapon to him 
without a word. Turning to the 
sergeant he said: ‘ Lieutenant Sen- 
tore is sentenced to death. He is 
allowed an hour for whatever pre- 
parations he cares to make. Permit 
him to dispose of that hour as he 
chooses, so long as he remains within 
this room and holds converse with no 
one whatever. When the last sands 
of this hour-glass are run, Lieutenant 
Sentore will stand at the other end 
of this room and meet the death 
merited by traitors, laggards, or 
cowards. Do you understand your 
duty, sergeant ?’ 

“** Yes, general.’ 

“General Trelawny abruptly left 
the room, and we heard his heavy 
steps echoing throughout the silent 
house, and later, more faintly on the 
cobblestones of the street. When they 
had died away a deep stillness set in, 
I standing alone at one end of the 
room, my eyes fixed on the hour-glass, 
and the sergeant with his four men 
like statues at the other, also gazing 
at the same sinister object. The 
sergeant was the first to break the 
silence. 

*** Lieutenant,’ he said, ‘do you 
wish to write anything——’ ? 

‘He stopped short, being an un- 
ready man, rarely venturing far be- 
yond ‘ Yes’ and ‘No.’ 

‘“**T should like to communicate 
with one in this household,’ I said, 
‘but the general has forbidden it, so 
all I ask is that you shall have my 
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body conveyed from this room as 
speedily as possible after the execu- 
tion.’ 

“*Very good, lieutenant,’ 
swered the sergeant. 

“After that for a long time no 
word was spoken. I watched my life 
run redly through the wasp waist of 
the transparent glass, then suddenly 
the sand ceased to flow, half in the 
upper bulb, half in the lower. 

“*It has stopped,’ said the ser- 
geant ; ‘I must shake the glass.’ 

“* Stand where you are!’ I com- 
manded sharply. * Your orders do not 
run to that.’ 

“ The habit of obedience rooted the 
sergeant to the spot. 

‘* © Send one of your men to Gencral 
Trelawny,’ I said, as if I had still the 
right to be obeyed. * Tell him what 
has happened, and ask for instructions. 
Let your man tread lightly as he 
leaves the room.’ 


an- 


“The sergeant did not hesitate a 
moment, but gave the order I required 


of him. The soldier nearest the door 
tip-toed out of the house. As we all 
stood there, the silence seeming the 
deeper because of the stopping of the 
sand, we heard the hour toll in the 
nearest steeple. The sergeant was 
visibly perturbed, and finally he 
said : 

“* Lieutenant, I must obey the 
general’s orders. An hour has passed 
since he left here, for that clock struck 
as he was going down the stair. 
Soldiers, make ready. Present.’ 

The men, like impassive machines 
levelled their muskets at my breast. 
I held up my hand. 

“ * Sergeant,’ I said as calmly as I 
could, ‘you are now about to ex- 
ceed your instructions. Give another 
command at your peril. The exact 
words of the general were, “‘ When the 
last sands of this hour-glass are 
run.”’ I call your attention to the 
fact that the conditions are not ful- 
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filled. Half of the sand remains in the 
upper bulb.’ 

“The sergeant scratched his head 
in perplexity, but he had no desire to 
kill me, and was only actuated by a 
soldier’s wish to adhere strictly to the 
letter of his instructions, be the victim 
friend or foe. After a few moments he 
muttered ‘It is true,’ then gave a 
command that put his men into their 
former position. 

‘** Probably more than half an hour 
passed, during which time no man 
moved; the sergeant and his three 
remaining soldiers seemed afraid to 
breathe ; then we heard the step of 
the general himself on the stair. I 
feared that this would give the needed 
impetus to the sand in the glass, but 
when Trelawny entered, the status 
quo remained. The general stood 
looking at the suspended sand without 
speaking. 

“* That is what happened before, 
general, and that is why I was not 
at my place. I have committed the 
crime of neglect and have thus de- 
servedly earned my death; but I 
shall die the happier if my general 
believes I am neither a traitor nor a 
coward.’ 

“* The general, still without a word, 
advanced to the table, slightly shook 
the hour-glass, and the sand began to 
pour out again. Then he picked the 
glass up in his hand, examining it 
minutely, as if it were some strange 
kind of toy, turning it over and over. 
He glanced up at me, and said, quite 
in his usual tones, as if nothing in 
particular had come between us : 

** * Remarkable thing that, Sentore, 
isn’t it ?’ 

*** Very,’ I answered grimly. 

“He put the glass down. 

““*Sergeant, take your men to 
quarters. Lieutenant Sentore, | 
return to you your sword; you can 
perhaps make better use of it alive 
than dead. I am not a man to be 
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disobeyed, reason or no reason. Re- 
member that, and now go to bed.’ 

‘** He left me without further word, 
and buckling on my sword, I pro- 
ceeded straightway to disobey again. 

“T had a great liking for 
General Trelawny. Knowing 
how he fumed and raged at 
being thus held helpless by 
an apparently im- 
pregnable fortress 
in the unimpor- 
tant town of 
Elsengore, I had 
myself studied the 
citadel from all 
points, and had 
come to the con- 
clusion that it 
might be success- 
fully attempted, 
not by the great 
gates that opened 
on the square of 
the town, nor by 
the inferior west 
gates, but by scal- 
ing the seemingly 
unclimbable cliffs 
at the north side. 

The wall at the top 

of this precipice 

was low,and owing We 

to the height of 

the beetling cliff 

was inefficiently 

watched by one 

lone sentinel, who 

paced the battle- 

ments from corner 

tower to corner 

tower. I had made 

my plans, intend- 

ing to ask the 

general’s permis- 

sion to risk this venture, but now 
I resolved to try it without his 
knowledge or consent, and thus re- 
trieve, it I could, my failure of the 
foregoing part of the night. 


“*BY JOVE!'” 
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“ Faking with mea long, thin rope 
which I kept in my room, anticipating 
such atrial for it, I roused five of my 
picked men, and silently we made our 
way to the foot of the northern cliff. 
Here, with the rope around 
my waist, I worked my 
way diagonally up along 
a cleft in the rock, which, 
like others parallel to it, 
marked the face of the 
precipice. A_ slip would 
be fatal. The loosening 
of a stone might give 
warning to the sentinel 
whose slow steps I heard 
on the wall above me, but 

at last I reached a 
narrow ledge without 
accident, and stand- 
ing up in the dark- 
ness, my chin was 
level with the top of 
the wall on which the 
sentry paced. The 
shelf between the bot- 
tom of the wall and 
the top of the clift 
was perhaps three feet 

in width, and gave 
ample room 

for a man care- 

ful of his foot- 

ing. Aided by 

the rope, the 

others, less ex- 

pert climbers 

than myself, 

made their 

way to myside 

one by one, 

and the six of 

us stood on 

the ledge un- 

der the low 

wall. We were all in our stockinged 
feet, some of the men, in fact, not 
even wearing stockings. As the sen- 
tinel passed us, we crouching in the 
darkness under the wall, the most 
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agile of our party sprang up behind 
him. The soldier had taken off his 
jacket, and tip-toeing behind the 
sentinel, he threw the garment 
over his head, tightening it with a 
twist that almost strangled the 
man. Then seizing his gun so that 
it,ywould not clatter on the stones, 
held him thus helpless while we five 
climbed up beside him. Feeling under 
the jacket, I put my right hand firmly 
on the sentinel’s throat, and nearly 
choking the breath out of him, said :— 

“* Your life depends on your 
actions now. Will you utter a sound 
if I let go your throat ?’ 

“The man shook his head vehe- 
mently, and I released my clutch. 

*** Now,’ I said to him, ‘ where is 
the powder stored? Answer in a 
whisper, and speak truly.’ 

“*The bulk of the powder,’ he 
answered, ‘is in the vault below the 
citadel.’ 

** Where is 
whispered. 

“** Tn the lower room of the round 
tower by the gate.’ 

“Nonsense,” I said; ‘they would 
never store it in a place so liable to 
attack.’ 

““* There was nowhere else to put 
it,’ replied the sentinel, ‘ unless they 
left it in the open courtyard, which 
would be quite as unsafe.’ 

*** Ts the door to the lower room in 
the tower bolted ?’ 

“*There is no door,’ replied the 
sentry, ‘but a low archway. This 
archway has not been closed, because 
no cannon-balls ever come from the 
northern side.’ 

‘“** How much powder is there in 
this room ?’ 

“TI do not 


the rest of it?’ I 


nine or ten 


know ; 
barrels, I think.’ 

“It was evident to me that the 
tellow, in his fear, spoke the truth. 
Now the question was, how to get 
down from the wall into the courtyard 
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and across that to the archway at the 
southern side ? Cautioning the sen- 
tinel again that, if he made the slight- 
est attempt to escape or give the 
alarm, instant death would be meted 
to him, I told him to guide us to 
the archway, which he did, down the 
stone steps that led from the northern 
wall into the courtyard. They seemed 
to keep loose watch inside, the only 
sentinels in the place being those on 
the upper walls. But the man we had 
captured not appearing at his corner 
in time, his comrade on the western 
side became alarmed, spoke to him, 
and obtaining no answer, shouted for 
him, then discharged his gun. In- 
stantly the place was in an uproar. 
Lights flashed, and from different 
guard-rooms soldiers poured out. I 
saw across the courtyard the archway 
the sentinel had spoken of, and calling 
my men, made a dash for it. The 
besieged garrison, not expecting an 
enemy within, had been rushing up 
the stone steps at each side to the outer 
wall to.man the cannon they had so 
recently quitted, and it was some 
minutes before a knowledge of the 
real state of things came to them. 
These few minutes were all we needed, 
but I saw there was no chance for a 
slow match, while if we fired the mine 
we probably would die under the 
tottering tower. 

** By the time we reached the arch- 
way and discovered the powder 
barrels, the besieged, finding every- 
thing silent outside, came to a realisa- 
ation of the true condition of affairs. 
We faced them with bayonets fixed, 
while Sept, the man who had cap- 
tured the sentinel, took the hatchet 
he had brought with him at his 
girdle, flung over one of the barrels on 
its side, knocked in the head ot it, 
allowing the dull black powder to 
pour on the cobblestones. Then, 
filling his hat with the explosive, he 
came out towards us, leaving a thick 
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trail behind him. By this time we 
were sorely beset, and one of our men 
had gone down under the fire of the 
enemy, who shot wildly, being baffled 
by the darkness, otherwise all of us 
had been slaughtered. I seized a 
musket from a comrade and shouted 
to the rest: 

““*Save yourselves,’ and to the 
garrison, in French, I gave the same 
warning ; then I fired the musket into 
the train of powder, and the next 
instant found myself half stunned 
and bleeding at the farther end of 
the courtyard. The roar of the ex- 
plosion and the crash of the falling 
tower were deafening. All Elsengore 
was aroused by the earthquake shock. 
I called to my men when I could find 
my voice, and Sept answered from 
one side, and two more from another. 
Together we tottered across the débris- 
strewn courtyard. Some woodwork 
inside the citadel had taken fire and 


was burning fiercely, and this lit 
up the ruins and made visible the 
great gap in the wall at the fallen 


gate. Into the square below we saw 
the whole town pouring, soldiers and 
civilians alike coming from the narrow 
streets into the open quadrangle. I 
made my way, leaning on Sept, over 
the broken gate and down the cause- 
way into the square, and there, fore- 
most of all, met my general, with a 
cloak thrown around him, to make up 
for his want of coat. 

“*There, general, I gasped, 
‘there is your citadel, and through 
this gap can we march to meet Marl- 
borough.’ 

“* Pray, sir, who the deuce are 
you ?’ cried the general, for my face 
was that of a blackamoor. 

“*T am the lieutenant 


who has 
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once more disobeyed your orders, 
general, in the hope of retrieving a 
former mistake.’ 

“* *Sentore !’ he cried, rapping out 
an oath. ‘I shall have you court- 
martialled, sir.’ 

““*T think, general,’ I said, ‘ that 
I am court-martialled already,’ for 
I thought then that the hand of 
death was upon me, which shows the 
effect of imagination, for my wounds 
were not serious, yet I sank down un- 
conscious at the general’s feet. He 
raised me in his arms as if I had been 
his own son, and thus carried me to 
my rooms. Seven years later, when 
the war ended, I got leave of absence 
and came back to Elsengore for 
Gretlich Seidelmier and the hour- 
glass.” 

As the lieutenant ceased speaking, 
Eastford thought he heard again the 
explosion under the tower, and started 
to his feet in nervous alarm, then 
looked at the lieutenant and laughed, 
while he said :— 

“Lieutenant, I was startled by 
that noise just now, and imagined for 
the moment that I was in Brabant. 
You have made good your claim to 
the hour-glass, and you are welcome 
to it.” 

But as Eastford spoke, he turned 
his eyes towards the chair in which 
the lieutenant had been seated, and 
found it vacant. Gazing round the 
room, in half somnolent dismay, he 
saw that he was indeed alone. At 
his feet was the shattered hour-glass 
which had fallen from his knee, its 
blood-red sand mingling with the 
colours on the carpet. Eastford said, 
with an air of surprise : 

“ By Jove!” 
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O Count Sholto von Adlersburg, 
heedlessly galloping through 
the clear autumn air in pur- 
suit of the heron flushed from 

its haunt by the lonely pool, there 
came no warning voice to bid him 
turn and retrace his steps with all 
commendable speed if he would escape 
what fate had in store for him. In- 


stead, destiny, and his own lusty, 
headstrong spirits urged him forward 
until the good bay, his foot in an 
unseen hole, stumbled and fell, throw- 
ing his rider with considerable force 
to the ground. 

“ Holy 


Virgin!” exclaimed the 
startled count, then, stricken into 
sudden silence by his fall, he lay sense- 
less, oblivious of the passing hours 
and increasing dangers of his position. 

Voices and the rough touch of alien 
hands roused him into consciousness 
once more, and raising himself with 
some difficulty, he gazed dazedly at 
the ring of fierce, unfriendly faces 
surrounding him. 

**It would seem I have fallen, as 
did another, among thieves ;”’ he ob- 
served, with a hand to his aching 
pate, recognising the hostile livery 
of a well-known robber, the Baron 
von Kratzenfelz ; “ who amongst you 
will play the good Samaritan and bind 
up this broken crown of mine ?’ 

“Why, as to that,” remarked a 
stalwart rascal, seemingly the leader, 
in the Baron’s absence, of the maraud- 
ing band, “ *twould be clearly a waste 
of time to mend what my lord will 
most certainly destroy. To horse, 
sir, the day draws down and we must 
be within the castle walls by sunset.” 
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Count Sholto, with a smothered 
curse for the chase which had led 
him so far from home, and into the 
dangerous lands of that arch-fiend the 
Baron von Kratzenfelz, followed the 
line of least resistance, and clambered 
stiffly into the saddle. He cast an 
anxious glance to the heavens, but 
the peregrine, whose flight he had so 
heedlessly followed, was out of sight, 
and with a sigh of resignation at 
this unwelcome interruption to his 
freedom, he rode to the castle between 
his captors. 

The building was in a state of some 
confusion ; varlets and maids, rushing 
to and fro amongst the noisy crew, 
half pushed, half led Sholto, still 
closely guarded, until he was brought 
to the great hall. 

The place was in darkness, save for 
the light cast by the leaping flames 
from the piled-up logs in the wide 
fire- place. The sudden glare con- 
fused the prisoner, and he stumbled 
towards a group clustered round a 
seated figure in the act of raising 
a mighty tankard to his lips. 

At the bustle of entry, the giant 
turned, and in a hoarse bass voice, 
roared out a succession of sonorous 
oaths, rating the men for noisy, 
clamorous fools, and making more 
to-do than the whole muster together. 
Then, his eyes falling on the un- 
familiar figure, he stopped suddenly 
and peered curiously in his face. 

“Hey!” said he curtly. “* Whom 
have we here ? This is no merchant, 
fellows. What piece of carrion have 
you picked up?” 

“May it please you, my lord,” 
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replied the 


*“* Peace,’ growled the Baron, “ and 


bring hither more 


light.” i 


A couple of 
torches thrust | 
into rough sconces 
seemed but to 
accentuate the 
flickering sha- 
dows, and were 
of little aid in 
distinguishing the 
prisoner's fea- 
tures. Bidding 
the men _ bring 
him nearer, the 
baron surveyed 
the stalwart form 
before him with 
no friendly air. 

“ @.” he 
grunted, ‘“‘ your 
name, fair sir, 
and state ?”’ 

Sholto _hesita- 
ted. And yet of 
what avail would 
be denial ? There 
must be those in 
the castle who 
knew him, and 
of them the baron 
would learn his 
rank. 

“IT have the 
honour to be 
Sholto von Ad- 
lersburg,” said he 
politely. We 
have some know- 
ledge of each 
other—at a dis- 
tance,” he added. 


At his answer a gleam of vindictive 
satisfaction stole across the other’s 


rugged features, 


spokesman hurriedly, 
“you bade us bring whatever we 
found on your lands, and seeing this 
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“ AT THE BUSTLE OF ENTRY THE GIANT TURNED 





“Send for Father Aloysius,” he 
commanded, “and you, young sir, 
prepare your soul for a—h’m—pos- 
sibly warmer clime.” 

If he thought to 


see Count Sholto 
blench he was 
deprived of such 
entertainment. 

“You would 
suggest—— ? ” 
queried the young 
man, unmoved. 

“A mere trifle,” 
chuckled the 
other blandly, “a 
little walk in the 
air at the end of 
a rope.” 

“Surely a 
hasty decision ?” 
commented the 
Count, with up- 
lifted brows of 
mild surprise. 

“Hasty ? Not 
so, my young 
cockerel ! : 
swore, the la-t 
time you’ and 
your men de- 
livered the _ fat 
burgesses from 
my just levies, to 
hang the first who 
came into my 
hands.” 

“And how 
grateful you 
must be for this 
opportunity,” re- 
turned the Count, 
“and far be it 
from me to dis- 
suade you, but 
life is sweet to 
most of us, and 


? 


if some other arrangement could be 


made— ? ” 


he paused suggestively. 
** Let me counsel you to make your 


Jast arrangements,” advised the baron 
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with grim significance. “‘ Delays are 
dangerous; so come, shrive your 
penitent, Father,” turning to the 
meek, pale-faced priest at his side. 

“Nay, my son, take not this 
terrible crime upon your soul,” the 
priest burst forth in agitated pleading. 
“ Bethink you of the result if this 
noble youth dies at your hands? 
‘Twill raise such a_hornet’s nest 
about your ears as can never be 
settled. This is no simple merchant 
my lord, but one of far-reaching in- 
fluence.” 

** The castle walls are thick enough 
to defy such influence !” growled the 
baron angrily. ‘“‘ Shrive him, Father, 
as I bid you, and cease from med- 
dling in matters which concern you 
not.” 

Father Aloysius drew his _ thin 
form to its full height, his mild eyes 
glowing, as he squarely faced the 
angry man. 

‘““Nay, my son,” he said firmly, 
“Holy Church cannot sanction so 
drastic an act. Pause ere it be too 
late, and you imperil your immortal 
soul; else, by the Rood! you shall 
become utterly accurst.” 

There was silence in the hali at 
these bold words. The serving men 
held their breath and waited for the 
wrath which must surely follow. But 
the baron, taken aback at such 
unlooked-for resistance on the part 
of one he regarded as too crushed 
to rebel, was at heart afraid of what 
the priest might do, so he glared 
furiously, and pondered awhile, un- 
easily aware that Father Aloysius 
spoke the truth. He looked doubt- 
fully upon the prisoner, who returned 
his glance with frank unconcern, and 
in spite of himself, was impressed 
with the young man’s easy, careless 
bearing. 
bw “ You are un-wed ?” he burst out 
at length. 

* The said 


saints be praised,” 


Count Sholto, piously, “I am _ un- 
wed.” 

“Then there is opportunity for you 
to amend your state,” grinned the 
baron sardonically. “IT have 
daughter. ‘Marry her and you are ; 
free man.” 

““ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the 
young man dismayed. “I'd lieve 
hang. I have heard of your daughter, 
baron, who has not ? A curst red- 
haired, squint-eyed shrew.” 

As the scornful, unflattering des- 
cripion of his daughter rang 
through the hall, a stifled cry, fol- 
lowed by a sudden movement, stirred 
a little group standing in the darkness 
behind the baron’s chair; and as 
she hurried to her own chamber, from 
whence curiosity to see her father’s 
latest victim had lured her, the 
baron’s daughter sobbed wildly, ‘‘ He 
shall pay for this—he shall hang. 
I care not—a_ squint-eyed shrew—I 
hate him!” 

‘“* Better a shrew than a shroud,” 
snarled the baron, on whom the 
commotion passed unnoticed “‘ you 
have your choice. A _ quiet cell 
with bread and water will doubtless 
change your mind. On the fourth 
morning from now, you shall either 
hang or wed. Begone!” 

“On the fourth morning from 
now, I shall neither hang nor wed,” 
cried Sholto defiantly, as they 
dragged him away. 

The cold, ill-lighted cell, and un- 
appetising fare set before him served 
but to fan the flame of Sholto’s 
wrath, and he again cursed the heed- 
lessness that had brought him into 
this trap. Raging, he paced to and 
fro like an angry lion, until the aching 
of his broken head subdued him, when, 
spent and dizzy he collapsed upon 
his rude pallet. 

For some time, stupefied with pain, 
he lay motionless, until the harsh 
rattle of grinding bolts and clamout 








of loosening chains roused him, and 
languidly raising his head he peered 
into the gloom. 

There was a subdued murmur of 
voices, then a serving-man, torch in 
hand, silently advanced and thrust 
it into a bracket on the wall, while 
another laid a trencher on the rough 
table, then retreated without word 
or backward glance to the safe shelter 
of the heavy door. 

Sholto rose 
uncertainly and 
moved slowly 
forward. The 
mouldy bread 
and __ brackish 
water _ placed 
for him by the 
baron’s_ orders 
had been _ re- 
moved, and in 
their place was 
half a meat 
pasty and a 
flagon of wine. 
He paused 
doubtfully, 
fearing some 
new trick on 
the baron’s 
part, but curio- 
sity and thirst 
combined over- 
powered him, 
and seizing the 
flagon he drank 
deeply. 

With a satis- 
fied sigh he 
replaced it, and 
was about to 
fallon the pasty, when a tiny breath, 
the ghost it would almost seem of his 
own gusty exhalation, caught his 
quick ear, and he turned sharply to 
the corner from whence it,came. 

In the shadowy recesses of this cell, 
he saw a dark substance lurk. 

“Who hides here ?”’ he demanded 





WHO HIDES HERE’? HE DEMANDED STERNLY. 
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sternly, “‘come forward an’ you are 
honest.” 

The shadow moved slowly, resolv- 
ing itself into a slim masculine shape. 

‘*°Tis I, my lord,” said a soft clear 
voice, ‘* Fridolin, the page.” 

‘“* Your pleasure ?”’ asked the Count 
curtly, “Art come to gloat over a 
fool whose foolishness has brought him 
into the power of the rascal you call 
master ?” 

“Nay, lord, 
it was my mis- 
tress sent me,” 
replied the boy. 
“Heaven knows 
she has little 
cause to love you 
—a _ red-headed 
squint-eyed 
shrew, you said}? 
—Still, she would 
have you meet 
your end :lustily, 
as a man should, 
not cringing 
upon an empty 
belly, and so—” 

“My end!” 
interrupted 
Sholto, scorn- 
fully, “you speak 
too confidently, 
page. What pre- 
vents me squeez- 
ing that reedy 
gullet of yours, 
and escaping ere 
they come for 
you again ?” 

Laying his 
sinewy fingers 
about the slender throat, with a little 
cruel smile on his lips, he pressed 
firmly, and looked to see the boy 
whiten and blench. But there was 
no fear in the small pert face, nor in 
the insolent half-closed eyes gazing 
mockingly into his ; no quiver of the 
mobile mouth so freshly red. 
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“My lady Friede,” the page said 
composedly, “shrewdly foresaw your 
thought, and placed two guards with- 
out. They are very big men, my lord.” 

Sholto dropped his hands with a 
laugh, and turned again to the table. 

** Your lady’s hatred takes a curious 
form,” he observed when his hunger 
was satisfied, *‘ and now I mind me, 
I have wronged the noble maid.” 

“You wronged her, my lord?” 
Fridolin leaned forward eagerly, his 
face aglow, his eyes wide and 
shining. 

“Ay, for now I remember, ’tis 
not only that she squints, but her 
eyes are not fellow to each other.” 

The page’s lids drooped suddenly, 
perhaps to hide the anger flaming 
within, and his voice was cold as he 
replied. 

‘* True it is that her eyes vary some- 
what in hue, but that she squints, 
‘tis a lie, a most foul lie.” 

“Now, by the Rood!” 
Sholto sprang to his feet and 
advanced threateningly upon the 
boy, “he who calls me liar must 
prove his words. I—oh! my cursed 
head,” he broke off, groaning, as a 
thrill like a red-hot needle crossed 
his brow; ‘“‘ Good Fridolin, can’st 
ease me of this torment ? ” 

“My lady heard you had taken 
some hurt, sir, and bade me bring this 
healing salve; she is_ skilled in 
the preparation of soothing balms 
despite her eyes,”’ he added daringly. 

With slim deft fingers he cut away 
the matted hair about the wound, 
washing it clear of blood and dirt, 
and with the touch of the sweet- 
scented ointment the pain and fever 
slowly withdrew from Sholto’s head, 
and a pleasant drowsiness stole upon 
him. 

Fridolin lingered over his task, 
seemingly in no hurry to be gone, 
his thin, impish face strangely soft and 
wistful in the dim light. Once his 
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chest heaved with a sigh almost too 
heavy for its frail sheath, and in his 
dulled hearing Sholto caught the 
laboured breath, and murmured 
sleepily :— 

“You seem in trouble, page. 
in love that you sigh so deep ? ”’ 

“I sigh to think so gallant a lord 
must hang before the week is out,” 
replied the page in silken tones, the 
softness flown from voice and face, 
his eyes dancing mischievously. 

Count Sholto frowned, ill-pleased, 
and drew his head from beneath the 
ministering fingers. 

“You take too much for granted,” he 
said, proceeding to administer a snub. 

“Why, as to that,” said the page 
drily, “ who can tell what may hap- 
pen?” 

‘You go too fast in your con- 
clusions, good Fridolin. We have four 
days—three is it >—before us, so why 
this despair? I do not wed, friend page, 
neither do I hang. So much I know. 
Now get you gone, I am a-weary, 
and would sleep. My humble thanks 
to the shrew you call mistress for 
her bounty. Heaven send it may 
continue,” he ended piously. 

The page’s eyes flashed again, and 
his hands clenched at the careless, 
contemptuous words; then, with a 
laugh and shrug for his folly, he 
unloosed the cloak he wore, to throw 
it over the tired man, and passed 
silently from the cell. 

Nightly came Fridolin the page 
to the cell, bearing a generous measure 
of wine and meat, presented, he was 
careful to impart to the captive, by 
the Countess Friede so he might 
make a fitting end when his time 
came. 

At ‘first it was difficult to tell 
whether it was the page or his pasties 
Sholto welcomed most, but presently 
he grew to look for the impish face, 
and shrewd though biting comments, 
and determined to carry the lad 
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with him when he should make his 
escape. 

And now the eve of the fourth day 
arrived, to find the Count’s defiant 


attitude still unchanged, and escape 
seemingly no nearer than before. 
His last interview, with the baron 


Fridolin the page, his grey-green 
eyes so curiously at variance with his 
dusky curls, intently watching the 
captive’s careless, smiling face, his 
own gtave and worried. 

“You are monstious gay to-night, 
friend page,” quoth Sholto gaily, 


“I WILL KEEP THE DOOR LEST ANY SHOULD COME” 


had but served to increase the 
anger against him, which no offer of 
ransom or honourable treaty, from 
the Count could now appease. and 
the next morning he would hang 
from the battlements. 

Opposite him, chin in hand, sat 


“there is a positive draught from 
your sighs. Methinks hanging will 
not be my death, an’ you sit there 
much longer.” 

Fridolin sprang to his feet with a 
petulant gesture, his thin face flush- 
ing angrily. 
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“Will you never be serious ? ” he 
cried peevishly. ‘‘ Can you not realise 
that it is no jesting matter with 
the baron ? Your imprudent refusal 
to see the Lady Friede to-day may 
cost you dearer than you wot.” 

“Bah!” said Sholto scornfully, 
“does he think the sight of his 
red-headed shrew will lure me from 
the rope ? ” 

‘** And well may she be a shrew,” 
burst in Fridolin, his eyes ablaze 
with anger, “and her heart like to 
break under the insults she has to 
endure ; with longing for the free- 
dom which can never be hers. Mewed 
in a prison all her days, bullied and 
cursed, her sole fault in being the 
daughter of her father, who gave her 
the red hair which you despise.” 

*“And his temper also, it would 
seem from all accounts,” laughed 
Sholto irrepressibly. 

“But for that same temper she 
had been dead by now, or wedded, 
maybe in desperation, to the first 
likely offer, and her last state worse 
than her first. Oh, you may laugh, 
it is all vastly amusing to you, who 
are but a man, and cannot see the 
shame and pity of it. But I—I 
attend her and I know—and would 
pray you pardon my heat in this 
matter.” 

Stricken into amazed silence by 
this passionate outbreak, Sholto eyed 
him for some minutes, his lips pursed 
in an inaudible whistle ; then, laying 
a hand upon the boy’s heaving 
shoulders, he said kindly enough :— 

“ Nay, lad, I spoke idly, and crave 
your lady’s pardon. She may be the 
most buxom wench in Christendom, 
but I wed no woman on compulsion, 
be she fair as the morn, or gentle 
as the dove. Neither, good Fridolin, 
do I hang, an’ you can help me, as 
I believe you can.” 

Fridolin’s slender shoulders slipped 
from under the friendly grasp, and 
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he moved a few paces before reply- 
ing. The sparkle and heat had passed 
from his face leaving it wistful and 
a little pale. 

“Perhaps I can,” he said slowly, 
and rather breathless, “‘the risk is 
great, but———”’ Unlacing his doublet, 
he disphayed a length of strong fine 
rope wound round and round his 
middle. ‘See, I stole this to-night, 
*tis the rope to hang you at daybreak. 

The irony of the deed made Sholto 
smile, but his eyes glistened. 

“What of the guards?” he hazarded, 
“that your lady so thoughtfully pro- 
vides for your safety?” 

For answer the page stole softly 
to the door, and listened intently, 
then slowly and cautiously opening 
it, he peered out; presently, with 
finger on lip, he beckoned the Count 
to advance, and showed him the 
two inanimate forms whose heavy 
breathing filled the echoing passage. 

“We planned it for to-night,” he 


said eagerly, “it was easy enough to 


drug their liquor; and now, my 
lord——”’ 

“We ?” interrupted Sholto, with 
an inquiring cock of his bushy brows, 
“and who is your fellow conspirator, 
boy ? Canst trust him?” 

Fridolin coloured and bit his lip, 
visibly disturbed at this slip. 

‘“* My lady has too tender a heart, 
and would not that any man suffered 
for her sake,” he said, striving to seem 
indifferent, “though it matters but 
little to her whether you go, or hang.”’ 

** [have yet to learn that a woman’s 
interest in a man is gone because he 
flouts her,” replied Sholto grinning, 
“such is not my experience, and I 
flatter myself it is fairly extensive.” 

An angry retort rose to the boy’s 
lips, but checking his scornful words 
he curtly bade the Count help him to 
lay the guards’ snoring figures within 
the cell. Then locking it they sped 
silently through the empty passages, 
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“*NOTHING MORE ?’ HE QUERIED“SOFTLY, ‘NOTHING MORE, SWEETHEART?’ 
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and up the stairs until the great hall, 
dimly lighted by the dying fire, was 
reached. Still following his nimble 
guide, Sholto passed into a fair-sized 
room furnished with certain touches 
of femininity, fitfully revealed by the 
flickering beams from a lantern 
hanging on the wall. 

From his girdle Fridolin took a 
key, and pulling aside the arras, re- 
vealed a small door set deep in the 
masonry. 

“ This,” said he, “is my lady’s 
private stair to the gardens below. 
From thence ’tis but a small matter 
to gain the moat, and once on the 
other side, half way through the 
woods you will find a hut, where a 
man awaits you, with a horse. Now, 
farewell, get you gone quickly; here 
is the rope, wind it about you, so. 
I will keep the door lest any should 
come. 


Sholto made no movement to go, 
but eyed him in some amusement. 


“Why, does the little cock- 
sparrow,” quoth he, “ think to beard 
the lion’s jackals. Nay, boy, I donot 
leave you behind to suffer their fury. 
Little comrade, we go together, or 
not at all.” 

“* Together ? ’’ stammered Fridolin, 
his cheeks whitening, his eyes round 
with terror. ‘“No—oh no—I—I 
cannot come—’tis impossible—you 
must go alone.” 

‘ Together, I say, or I stay here,” 
said Sholto firmly, watching with a 
whimsical smile and genial light in 
his blue eyes, the small trembling 
figure, seemingly distressed out of 
all measure at his decision. 

** Lord, lord,” cried the page wring- 
ing his hands in a frenzy, “ will you 
not go? You do not understand— 
I must stay—Go, time passes, and 
we may be beard !” 

Distracted, he exerted his puny 
strength to move Sholto’s stalwart 
figure, but he might as well have tried 
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tod. upheave the castle, and at last, 
finding his efforts of no avail,.he hid 
his face, his shoulders heaving with 
ill-repressed sobs. 

Sholto leaned forward and drew 
the shrinking form to his side. 

“You think I will leave you to 
scourging, nay, perhaps to suffer in 
my place ?” he said gently. “ Little 
comrade, I thought you had known 
me better. You will come ?” 

** You leave me no choice,” replied 
the boy sobbing, with averted face, 
“if I would not be your death. You 
—you will suffer me to go whither 
I please when we are outside ? ”’ he 
said eagerly and hopefully. 

** Not I,” came the damping retort. 
“IT need you, good Fridolin, and I 
like you too well to part thus lightly. 
Now lead on, boy.” 

With a resigned sigh, Fridolin 
opened the door, revealing a narrow 
stair leading downwards, to end in the 
Countess Friede’s gardens overhang- 
ing the moat. There was a ring in the 
low wall, to which Sholto attached the 
rope, then bidding; the boy clasp him 
firmly about the neck, he began the 
descent. 

Hand over hand, without undue 
haste, Sholto drew gradually to the 
water’s edge, then, just as he inwardly 
congratulated himself upon a success- 
ful escape, the rope, strong enough 
for one, but scarcely equal to the 
strain imposed upon it, gave sud- 
denly, precipitating them with con- 
siderable force into the turgid, slimy 
moat. 

Sholto came to the surface, breath- 
ing hard, and somewhat dazed: the 
water was deeper than he supposed. 
Wiping the slime from his eyes, he 
gazed about for the page, who as they 
felluttered a faint cry and unclasped 
his hands. But nothing disturbed 
the placid surface save the ripples 
caused by his constant movements, 
and divining that the boy must be 
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lyingsenseless at the bottom,he fetched 
a deep breath, and dived. For some 
moments he groped in vain, then, as, 
almost spent, he was about to rise, 
his hand touched the page’s head. 
Gripping him firmly by the curls. 
Sholto struck out for the surface, to 
shoot up more swiftly than he ex- 
pected, his hand full of short, dark 
hair, nothing else. With an exclam- 
ation of horror, he dived again, and 
this time seized the unhappy Fridolin 
by the collar, and exerting his remain- 
ing strength, with a few vigorous 
strokes reached the opposite shore. 
There, flinging himself with his sense- 
less burden on the ground he lay 
panting and exhausted for a while ; 
then he attempted, with ill success, to 
wring his sodden garments, and rid 
them of the scum with which they 
were encrusted. 

Desisting at last, he turned to his 
companion who showed little signs 
of recovering consciousness, and in 
whom he noticed a wonderful and 
astounding change. 

A late moon, rising ruddy and 
full, shone brightly on the deathlike 
and strangely altered face ; for where 
he had last seen a mass of short dark 
curls, hung, tangled and dark, a 
thick cable of long hair about the 
slender shoulders. 

Sholto, confounded, sat back on 
his heels, an amazed whistle puckering 
his lips, then peering again more 
closely, lifted a strand of hair, exam- 
ining it carefully. Even in that illusive 
light he could see its colour was of a 
vivid, uncompromising red, and with 
this discovery the truth dawned 
upon his bewildered mind. As he 
gazed, a smile of wonderful pity 


softened his bold features, and lifting 
one of the cold inert hands, he kissed 
it gently; then, reflecting that the 
increasing light would betray their 
whereabouts to any inquisitive eyes, 
he raised the slight figure and strode 
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forward into the safer shelter of the 
wood. 

The sudden movement brought 
Fridolin to himself, and with a 
gasp and sigh he awoke to feel his 
head spinning from concussion with 
the water, and to wonder vaguely 
what had happened. 

“What is it?” he began, confusedly. 
“Ah, yes, I remember—the rope 
broke—the cold, evil-smelling moat 
—Nay, I am well now, put me 
down again I pray you.” 

‘Bide where -you are,” com- 
manded Sholto curtly, “‘ my arms are 
strong enough, I trow.” 

“Nay, lord,” said the boy, strug- 
gling, panic-stricken, “ itis not meet— 
indeed I am recovered—indeed——”’ 

** Will you not keep still, or must I 
make you—Countess?” came the 
unexpected reply ; and as the words 
left his lips, Sholto felt her gasp, her 
form stiffen, then quiver and collapse 
upon his shoulder. He marched on 
in grim, uncomfortable _ silence, 
until a sudden sob gave him pause. 
He hesitated, stopped, then finally 
lowered the trembling girl, who 
slid through his arms to sink in a 
weeping heap at his feet. 

“ Lady—Countess—I pray you— 
nay, I would not have you weep so, 
all danger is past,” he stammered, 
distracted by the turn affairs had 
taken. 

“*Ob, what shall I do ?”’ moaned 
the Countess Friede, “you would 
have me come, and now am [ utterly 
shamed. I never meant that you 
should know—in the wood I thought 
to escape and return, and now——”’ 

“* But,” said Sholto, a sudden happy 
inspiration coming to his aid, “J 
knew you all the time,’ and if he 
blushed for this stupendous lie, the 
kindly, sheltering trees hid it in their 
dim protecting light. 

The sobs ceased as by magic, and 
lifting a tear-drenched face, the 
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Countess gazed at him with won- 
dering, incredulous eyes. 

“What ?” she breathed, “ you 
knew me all the time? Oh! Im- 
possible ! ” 

Sholto nodded gaily. 

“Ay, from the very first night,” 
he lied again, with what would seem 
practised ease, rejoicing to have 
found a way out of the difficulty, 
yet with a wary eye for possible 
traps. 

‘** But—but,”’ faltered the girl, “ you 
had never seen me, and my disguise 
was such that my own waiting-woman 
did not know me.” 

“You cannot change your eyes,” 
Sholto said gravely, inwardly blessing 
heaven for the timely thought. 

And now he dropped on his knees 
beside her. But she turned away and 
rose swiftly to her feet. 

‘“* There is no reason now why you 
should not go forward alone.” 

“Why, yes there is,” cried Sholto 
eagerly, “‘ the reason that I want you, 
and what I want I take,” he added 
masterfully. 

The hot blood flooded cheeks and 
brow, then died down. 

“I thank you, sir,” she said, her 
voice trembling with the effort to 
repress her anger, for it was not for 
nothing she had been named shrew, 
“but the women of my house, be 
they gentle or curst, are not so lightly 
won ; they prefer death to dishonour. 
Rather will I return and brave my 
father’s anger even though he kill 
me.” 

Sholto’s voice was serious and very 
winning, as he said, 

“You do me an injustice. ‘Tis 
as my honoured wife I would bid you 
welcome to Adlersburg.” 

He had moved nearer to her, but 
she slipped aside into a broad band 
of light, which fell upon the impish 
face and parti-coloured eyes, showing 
them a-gleam with unbelief, 
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Then came a delicious ripple of 
laughter, whose silvery mockery 
caused Sholto to tingle from head to 
foot. 

‘““Nay, but ‘I wed no woman on 
compulsion,’”? she gibed. ‘“ ‘I will 
rather hang than wed a red-haired, 
squinting shrew.’ ” 

‘““Lady—lady—I beseech you,” 
cried poor Sholto, writhing under 
the merciless laughter, “ nay, cruel, 
to cast my hasty words in my teeth. 
I had not known you then. But 
now——" 

‘““And yet you knew me from the 
first,’ she said with sudden suspicion, 
“how now, my lord ?” 

** Of a surety,” said Sholto stoutly, 
“but that I might not frighten you 
away, I pretended.” 

** But now you swear you love me 
well?’ she mocked, ‘oh, fie, my 
lord.” . 

“Ay, and ‘tis true: as true as it 
is that you love me,” he answered 
boldly, “else why did you ease my 
prison, and deliver me from the 
hangman ?’ 

“It was pity,” she flashed, “‘ noth- 
ing more,” but she turned her face 
from his eager gaze. 

“Nothing more?” he queried 
softly, “nothing more, sweetheart ? ” 
He had caught her waist now, and 
was drawing her resisting figure to 
him with gentle yet compelling force. 

“If you must return, why then, 
so must I, and hang willingly, an’ 
you do not love me,” he whispered. 

There was a short silence while he 
waited, anxious a little, but confident 
of the answer. Then low and clear, 
with half averted face, she said ; 
“As I would not that any man 
should hang for my sake, it seems I 
must consent,” yielding her lips in 
happy surrender to his. 

Then, hand in hand, like happy 
children, they journeyed forward into 
the peaceful night. 
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TWO IMPLEMENTS FROM KENTISH PLATEAU, 7oo FEET ABOVE SEA, ILLUSTRATING CRUDE 
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AND FINE CHIPPING FOUND ON THE STONES, 


BENJAMIN HARRISON AND 
EOLITHIC MAN 


THE 


UCH has been heard of the won- 
derful discoveries made by 


Flinders Petrie in Egypt and 
by others in Palestine, Persia, 
Central America, and countries where 


the ancient races of mankind have 
left their traces behind them, but 
it is less well known that the oldest 
relics of man have been found, 
not in strange lands, but in England, 
and within thirty miles of Charing 
Cross. These relics are implements 
made from flints, and they are ex- 
hibited in the principal museums of 
Great Britain, Australia, the United 
States, and elsewhere. To obtain 
further information regarding these 
remarkable souvenirs of the past, 
the writer paid a visit to Ightham 
to talk with their discoverer. 
Ightham is situatedin Kent, twenty- 
five miles from London, in the midst 
of beautiful country, where pre- 
historic associations abound. On 
leaving the train at the pretty village 
f Kemsing, it is a walk of two-and-a- 
half miles, through charming lanes 
and fir woods, to Ightham.  Pic- 


DISCOVERER OF THE OLDEST KNOWN RELICS 


turesque glimpses of several old-fash- 
ioned cottages are seen on the way, 
and the hill of Oldbury is traversed. 
This hill is the largest ancient British 
Camp in the kingdom, and was used 
by the Romans after the British 
had been defeated, and. the fortresses 
had passed into the hands of the 
conquerors. 

Mr. Harrison, who 
business in order to devote the 
remainder of his life to scientific 
research, kept, till recently, a small 
general store at the entrance to the 
village. I found him in his museum, 
a small room containing thousands 
of relics of all ages. Mr. Harrison 
is verging on seventy, but possesses 
the intellectual alertness of twenty- 
five, and his perseverance in proving 
the truth of his theory has won him 
a wide recognition. 

“You know,” said Mr. Harrison, 
“that at one time it was rank 
heresy to suggest that man existed 
prior to the date given for the crea- 
tion of Adam, that is 4004 B.c. 
However, in 1847, a Frenchman, 


retired from 
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Mons. Boucher de Perthes, found in 
the gravels of the River Somme 
a number of flints that undoubtedly 
were shaped by the hand of man. 
This discovery was an important one, 
throwing back the antiquity of man 
some thousands of years. The pre- 
historic age was then divided into 
the Palzolithic and Neolithic stone 
periods, and the: Bronze and Iron 
which 


metal “periods, the last of 
merges into historic times.” 
While Mr. Harrison spoke he held 
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SHOWING FINE CHIPPING ALONG CUTTING EDGE OF IMPLEMENT Clarke aad Hyde.) 


in his hands a finely-shaped flint 
axe-head. “This belongs to the 
Neolithic, or latest ‘“‘stone age,” 
he said; “you see it is beautifully 
finished and polished. The men 
who made these lived 3,000 years 
ago, and in many cases made 
metal articles. This,” he continued, 
picking up an oval-shaped imple- 
ment, “belongs to the Palzolithic, 
or earlier stone period. It is not so 
finely worked as the Neolithic speci- 
men, and is not polished. It is 
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SELECTION OF IMPLEMENTS SHOWING THE WAY IN WHICH THEY CONFORM TO A COMMON TYIE 
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similar to those found by Mons. 
Boucher de Perthes. The men who 
lived in Paleolithic times were of 
a lower type than those of the 
Neolithic period; yet Paleolithic 
implements are so well made 
thit, when studying the _ subject, 


I began to think that more primi- 
tive relics of a still earlier period 
Urged on by this 


might be found. 
thought, for 


RELICS OF 


MAN I4I 
were found. The inexperienced might 
take them to be natural untouched 
stones, but by placing specimens of 
the various periods together from 
the latest Neolithic to the earliest 
Eolithic, ohne can see in a moment 
that they are artificially worked, 
and can trace the gradual evolution 
of skill in the human hand. “ As 
to the kind of being who shaped 
these tools, I 





many years 
I explored 
the hi gh 
pli teau of the 
NorthDowns, 
and have 
accumulated 
ample _—evi- 
dence to 
prove that 
the antiquity 
of man dates 
back through 
an enormous 
period, not 
im probably 
200,000 years 
which is the 
computation 
according to 
Croll. It is 
an inconceiv- 
able length 
of time. Yet 
here is the 
evidence of it 
—that is to 
say, of the 
existence of a 
period called 
the ‘Eolithic ’ or “Dawn of the Stone 
Age’ period.” 

Mr. Harrison then proceeded to 
exhibit hundreds of Eolithic imple- 
ments. They are very roughly 
worked, not all over their surfaces, 
but round the edges only, and stained 
an ochreous colour, which is derived 
from the gravelly matrix where they 
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am not pre- 
pared to lay 
down the 
law,” said 
Mr. Harrison, 
“but they 
were pro- 
bably shaped 
bya very low 
type of man, 
possibly ap- 
proaching 
the ape-like 
in form—in 
fact, it has 
been sug- 
gested that 
not a low 
type of man, 
but an ad- 
vanced ape 
shaped them. 
However, I 
content my- 
self, by de- 
monstrating 
the artificial 
shaping of 
the flints— 
Nature did 
shape and 
the way these are 
shaped. As to the uses to which 
they were put, I am not prepared 
to commit myself to any positive 
statement. Amongst other things. 
they may have been used as wea- 
pons, or hammers for cracking nuts, 
for cleaning and scraping skins 
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not, and could _ not. 


chip flints in 
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** Here,” said 
Mr. Harrison, 
pointing to a pit 
dug in a field, 
**is where I ob- 
tained many of 
my specimens 
embedded in 
layers of clayey 
gravel; this 
gravel travelled 
here, in the 
course of ages, 
from heights no 
longer existing.” 
He turned 
and pointed to 
the great valley 
of the Weald of 
Kent, stretching 
away for forty 
miles to the 
by FLINTS_FASHIONED TO MAKE RIGHT AND LEFT HANDED SCRAPERS, Clarke and Huck South Downs, 
or for scrapingthe body. Nativesof and to the English Channel. “All 
3orneo at the present day usesimilar this valley which you see before you 
stones to rub their feet, which are has been scooped out through the 
liable to corns of a very painful ages by the action of rain, rivers, 
nature. In Australia z 
stones are used by the 
aborigines for a similar 
purpose. Because of 
that fact I have named 
a number of _ these 
implements ‘ body- 
stones.’ They are pro- 
bably the prototype of 
the Greek strigil, with 
which the ancient Greek 
athlete rubbed himself 
after his exercises.”’ 
Having seen’ the 
many interesting trea- 
sures in the museum, 
a walk of a couple of 
miles was taken to the 
top of Exedown Hill 
(775 feet above sca- 
level), to Old Terry’s 
Lodge, which is part of 
the North Downs. ——__— - —— = saricaina 
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frost and storms. At one time the 
North and South Downs were united 
s one high plateau, 2,000 or 3,000 
et above sea-level, and on the top 
of that vanished plateau lived 
[olithic Man, who made the imple- 
iments, which, as the plateau wore 
way, were carried down, and left on 
the top of this, and other similar hills. 

Mr. Harrison named many of his 
famous visitors to this interesting spot 
«t Ightham. The late Professor Sir 


Joseph Prestwich ably championed 
is theory and explored the ground, 
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and among others, the late Grant 
Allen, Professor Rupert Jones, Canon 
Greenwell, Lord Avebury, George 
Grant MacCurdy, and Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, the famous exponent 
of organic evolution with Darwin, 
have all declared their belief in the 
artificial character of these Eolithic 
flints. 

Both the Government and the 
Royal Society have recognised the 
value of Mr. Harrison’s researches, 
which have thrown a new light on 
man’s antiquity. 
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STRANGE FOLK 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Tilustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


USANNA had been extraordi- 
narily worried all day ; other- 
wise she would never have 
thought of giving Ned Brad- 

well the definite go-by. But that 
morning the huckster had unjustly 
accused her of selling him dur- 
ing the past week some eggs that 
had not been quite fresh ; then the 
butter had not come until after two 
hours’ churning, and had _ proved 
strong of flavour; and, worst of all, 
six of a brood of young ducks had 
been destroyed by a weasel. In the 
matter of the eggs she knew herself 
innocent ; if any were tainted they 
came from the nests of old Mrs. 
But 


Barker, at Shepherd’s Farm. 
for the butter she did blame herself, 
being flurried, she had not 


since, 
worked the churn with her accus- 
tomed regularity. The loss of the 
unfortunate ducklings, too, might be 
laid to her charge. She had noted— 
indeed, with an intention to repair— 
a hole in the netting of the run where 
they bad lived and sported since their 
foster-mother, a comfortable Orping- 
ton, had returned to her regular habits. 

After all, she was very young to 
work the little farm; but her father 
had trained her well, and since his 
death she had made a living tolerable 
enough for one of her simple tastes. 
She was twenty-two now, and had 
lived alone for the last twelvemonth, 
calling in the aid of others only for 
those matters beyond a woman’s 
scope. A good-looking lass with a 
clear skin and somewhat high colour, 
and black hair glossy as jet. Of an 
evening, being still in mourning, she 
wore plain black ; and on the occa- 


sions when she expected Ned Brad- 
well to meet her at the garden gate, 
she always coquettishly pinned a 
homely flower above her heart. 

It was common talk in the village 
that they were like to make a match 
of it. He rented a farm that extends 
along a ledge of Grassbrook Dale—a 
farm called Shining Cliff, with a house 
that almost overhung the little ravine 
known as the Jumber. Ever since 
her father’s death he had visited her 
home, or rather the steps that rose 
from the deep lane to the garden, at 
least thrice a week. The old man 
during his last illness had impressed 
upon her—unnecessarily, perhaps— 
that on no account must she admit 
a lover indoors, unless some respect- 
able elderly woman were present to 
play chaperon. 

**°Tis like as not,” said he, “‘ with 
you heiring the property, and a bit o’ 
money in Calton Bank (which mustn’t 
be broke into, mind ye), as young 
chaps’ll swarm about you like to 
wapses with an over-ripe plum. Not 
as you're a pretty wench, Susanna— 
I wouldn’t compare you with what 
your mother was when I wed her— 
but prettiness counts for nought if 
one’s warmly left. And I always did 
hold Grassbrook as for certain the 
scandalest spot in the whole Peak ! ” 

Ned had been one of the bearers at 
the burying, and in spite of the old 
man’s foolish disparagement of her 
physical charms, had felt an odd 
stirring of the heart even when she 
stood, without near relative, at tle 
graveside. The young fellow was in 
a fairly good position ; his farm was 
admirably stocked ; and there was 
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no better buyer of cattle in the Dale. with crisp yellow hair that by the 
His mother, who had married late in merest chance missed being red. He 
life, was bedridden ; she lay nowina affected homely clothing, always wear- 
four-poster in the second best parlour, ing snuff-coloured tweeds ; and when 


‘* THERE'LL COME A TIME WHEN YOU'LL WANT ME!’” 


and was anxious to see him well he spoke, his words, though aptly 
settled before she went to sleep beside enough chosen, came very slowly. 

her husband in the churchyard. As Until that evening, Susanna had 
for his personal appearance, he was regarded him with considerable 
well enough, being tall, fair of skin, favour, accepting his small presents 
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graciously, andeven permitting him to 
walk with her part of the way home 
from church. But then, being per- 
turbed because of the sequence of 
minor mishaps, she actually declined 
his offer point-blank, and, moreover, 
told him that if she lived a hundred 
years she would never look at him 
again ! 

“Well,” said he, after a long 
silence, “‘ I’m not going to pretend as 
‘tisn’t a blow to me, since you’ve 
given no sign of mislike before. Only 
you bear in mind as I’ve a pride as 
good as yours, and I'll mind your 
words and do as you wish. There'll 
come a time when you'll want me— 
then *twill be your place to ask.” 

“Me to ask you? Nothank ye!” 
she cried. “‘I’ve been brought up 
different. ... I shan’t want you, 
you may make sure of that. If I 
do——”’ 


“You'll give me a sign. Now, 


Susanna, my dear, what’s the good of 


none on the 


; 


brangling ? There’s 
earth as’ll love you as I do.’ 

“Ay, so you say; but I'll believe 
it when apples grow on poplar trees. 
And I don’t care for you a bit. You 
fair make my blood run cold.” 

“Oh, if ’tis that fashion, I'll be 
off. I'd thought to make you happy, 
and I ne’er cared for any other lass ; 
but now I see as you're fickle as wind, 
and so I'll care no more. Good-bye 
to you, Susanna.” 

‘“* And good-riddance to you ! ” she 
said; then, without another glance, 
she left him abruptly, went up the 
garden with her head thrown back 
haughtily, slammed the door, and of 
a sudden sank into an armchair near 
the fire and burst into loud weeping. 

“°Tis my narves as is_ broke 
down!” she sobbed. “I’ve ne’er 
had such a bout afore. . . . Dear 
Lord-o’-me ! Whate’er have I done— 
whate’er have I done to use Ned in 
this gait, and him always so kind ? 
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Nay, it didn’t seem like me talking at 
all; but just like some flighty wencl 
as didn’t know her own mind! He’ll 
ne’er come back—that’s cartain—as 
cartain as [ll ne’er ask him!” 

Nevertheless, she half-expected that 
he would return before the evening 
was over; so when her emotion was 
subdued, she made herself a pot of 
strong tea, after drinking which she 
bathed her face in cold water, and 
soon the only sign left was an un- 
usual brilliancy of the eyes. Later, 
just before twilight, she went again 
to the garden, and sat on the broad 
stonecrop-covered wall that sepa- 
rated it from the narrow lane. 

Before long she beard footsteps ; 
her heart began to beat more quickly 
with the thought of a pleasant re- 
conciliation. Instead of Ned, how- 
ever, a stout elderly woman came in 
sight, leading a raangy white poodle. 
Susanna recognised her at once as the 
new tenant of Elderberry Cottage, a 
quaint little place near the head of 
the Dale. She was very handsomely 
dressed in a blue silk gown with a 
dust-coloured mantle; her bonnet 
was all covered with gay pink roses. 
On catching sight of Susanna, she 
stopped and smiled very genially. 

‘“* Excuse me addressing you, but 
you’re Miss Lowe ?”’ she said. “ You 
see, I know your name, having sat in 
the next pew at church for the last 
few Sundays.” 

** I’m pleased to meet you, ma’am,” 
said Susanna courteously. “Tis a 
fine evening tor a walk.” 

“That is so, and my dear little 
Fido wanted some exercise.” The 
lady uplifted her forefinger ; the dog 
rose on his hind legs. ‘“‘ See to him-— 
that’s the way he does whenever lie 
wants a lump of sugar—but, to be 
sure, I mustn’t trouble you.” 

Susanna, who was by nature very 
hospitable, could do no less than ask 
the stranger indoors. As she went to 
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the corner cupboard she heard ex- 
clamations of surprise and delight. 
‘What a dear little spot!” and 
‘*T never did see such fine old oak ; 
it’s polished as bright as a looking- 
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one pleasant in Grassbrook,” said the 
lady. ‘‘Me and my son have been 
here two months, and scarce a soul 
whose visit we could return has been 
to our little home. I’m sure it’s 


“*MY DEAR LITTLE FIDO WANTED SOME FXERCISE.’” 


glass!” The poodle begged again 
and performed several quaint tricks 
before Susanna was allowed to give 
him the sugar. 

“It’s really a comfort to find any- 


a comfort to see someone else’s 
fire.” 

She made herself so agreeable that 
Susanna set the kettle on the hob 


and prepared more tea. “The like 


M 
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of that !”” exclaimed the lady. “‘ You 
might—you must have been accus- 
tomed to high society ! ” 

Susanna, whose cheerfulness had 
returned, laughed quite beartily. 
‘“‘T’ve been used to my own kind,” 
she replied. ‘“‘ I’ve known no other.” 

“But there’s ladies by nature,” 
said her visitor, “and you’re one of 
them. Now—I scarcely know how 
to mention it—but my medical man 
says I must have a little spirit in my 
tea—just the tiniest drop. But of 
course, if you haven’t any, I don’t 
mind.” 

Thereupon Susanna went again to 
the corner cupboard, and took out a 
stone bottle, of the kind known as 
‘‘ereybeard.” “Father used for to 
fancy gin in his,” she said, “and I 
believe there’s some left. Help your- 
self, ma’am.” 

** Now don’t call me ma’am, as if 
My name’s 
ad- 


you weren’t my equal! 


Mrs. Bean. Thanks, I'll take 
vantage of your goodness.” 

Susanna’s back being turned for 
the moment, she gulped down three 
parts of the tea, then filled the cup 
to the brim with the neat spirit. 
Then she drank again, and smacked 
her lips, and chuckled to herself. 

“ The first time I’ve accepted any 
hospitality in this parish, my dear,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Now, I'll tell you what— 
I’d like us to be good friends. It’s 
the least bit lonely at first in any 
strange place, and we’re Yorkshire 
born, and accustomed to have a good 
bit of company about the house. My 
son he likes pretty faces. Now you 
should bave heard what he said about 
you last Sunday in the churchyard. 
* Mother,’ says he, * talk about young 
ladies—I never did see one so dainty- 
like. She might call the King her 
uncle from the way she steps! 
Mother,’ says he, ‘ mother, now that’s 
the sort I like——’ ”’ 

She broke short 


with a hollow 
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groan. Susanna, whose colour had 
risen, moved quickly to her side. 
‘“* You’re badly, Mrs. Bean,” she said. 
** Ay, it’s spasms—they come on in 
this fashion. If you’ve such a thing 
as a smelling-bottle *” She closed 
her eyes and leaned back, her hands 
twisting in her lap. Susanna ran 
upstairs; she was not absent more 
than a minute ; yet during that space 
the good lady refilled her cup with 
gin and swallowed every drop. Sv- 
sanna held the red glass bottle to her 
nose ; its eftect was immediate ; she 
murmured a word of thanks, then 
rose, declaring that she would feel 
fresher in the open air. The dis- 
tressed girl proffered to accompany 
her home, and in the gathering dark- 
ness they passed down the lane to the 
village. More than once Mrs. Bean 
stumbled. Susanna took her arm 
and escorted her safely (the poodle 
yelling at intervals as its mistress 
twitched the lead) to the forecourt of 
Elderberry Cottage, a neat gabled 
place opposite the oid cross. 
“There, I’m better,” said Mrs. 
Bean. ‘‘ Now do you come indoors 
for awhile ; you must be sorely tired 
with helping along an old body like 
me. I don’t think anyone’ll be in 
but the servant—my Charles usually 
going of an evening to the reading- 
room to look at the news.” 
Susanna demurred ; but Mrs. Bean 
would hear no naysay; and at last 
they entered the lobby and turned 
through a doorway on the right into 
a parlour very gay of colour. The 
furniture was heavy and handsome ; 
a piano covered with photographs 
stood between the two low windows. 
The place was in semi-darkness, the 
only light coming from the grate. 
Mrs. Bean, as she thrust a_ spill 
between the bars, gave a shrill laugh, 
and pointed with her left hand to a 
sleeping figure in the armchair. 
** Charles is in after all!” she cried. 
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‘Well, to think of it! He will be 
surprised. Taking a nap as he ever 
does, before going to read the papers !” 

The young man stirred, passed the 
back of his hand over his eyes, and 
ose. ‘“* Beg pardon, I’m sure,” he 
said. ‘“* Why, mother, you’ve brought 
. visitor!” 

“It’s Miss Lowe, as you spoke 
i\bout t’other day, my dear,” she re- 
plied. “Oh, drat it! My hand 
trembles so I can’t light the lamp. 
You do it, Charles, there’s a good lad. 
I’ve had one of my attacks, and the 
young lady’s been so kind as to bring 
me home. Now sit down, Miss Lowe, 
do. That’s the lady’s chair.” 

Charles lighted the lamp, and then 
turned to Susanna with outstretched 
hand. ‘‘ Glad to see you, Miss Lowe, 
I'm sure,” he said. “I’m much 
obliged to you for bringing mother 
home.” 

* You’ve no call to be,” said 
Susanna diffidently. “I but did my 
duty, and ’twas little enough.” 

“T’d ask you to stay and have a 
bit of supper, if I didn’t feel so 
fainty,” said Mrs. Bean. “‘ Now do 
sit down, my dear, and take a glass 
of sherry wine. I’m sure you must 
be tired to death with helping me.” 

Susanna shook her head. ‘Oh, 
no,” she said. “Why, *twas no 
trouble at all. No, thank you, I'll 
not sit—I must get home at once. 
There’s the fowls to put up, and ever 
so many other things.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Bean, holding a 
hand to her breast, “if you can’t, you 
can’t. My Charles shall escort you. 
[ don’t hold with young ladies having 
to walk alone after dark. And you'll 
come and see me again. my dear, 
and right soon, too. Thank you very 
kindly for your help.” 

Whilst she spoke, the pallid young 
man doffed his smoking-cap of black 
velvet embroidered with gay crewel- 
work, and took a felt hat from a hook 
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on the door. Susanna noted that he 
was young and somewhat distin- 
guished of appearance, with dark 
brown hair and a fine nose. He was 
dressed in grey flannels; his shoes 
were of patent leather; his hands 
were small and white and polished. 
The leave-taking was very protracted. 
Mrs. Bean insisted upon kissing Su- 
sanna again and again. On the way 
home Charles treated her with exag- 
gerated courtesy, and used large 
words whose meaning she could not 
fathom. At the gate he left her with 
a very gailant flourish of the hat, 
and a hint that when he did take 
another walk *twould be in the same 
direction. 

The girl attended to her usual 
duties, and then went to bed. She 
was too excited to sleep; not until 
dawn did her eyes close properly. 
She spent the restless hours in con- 
gratulating herself upon her new 
friendship, and warming herself with 


resentment against the luckless Ned, 
though in spite of all her endeavours 


she could find no just cause. Three 
hours’ sleep readjusted her balance ; 
her first waking thought was of her 
lover. 

The day being Sunday, when the 
country world enjoys comparative 
rest, she dressed herself early after 
dinner and sat in the garden, half in 
expectation that Ned would appear, 
and that, although she was determined 
to make no advances, they might be 
good friends again before service time. 
The afternoon was fine and warm ; 
the thorn-bushes in the hedges of the 
lane were white with newly-opened 
bloom. Nobody passed, however, 
save old Mrs. Barker, of Shepherd’s 
Farm, to whose slovenly poultry- 
keeping she had imputed the eggs 
complained of by the huckster. The 
dame stopped for a minute to tell 
about her rheumatism, and to ask 
her to preserve any black snails she 
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might find, for the preparation of a 
specific ointment. 

At five o’clock, Susanna went in- 
doors for tea, then dressed herself in 
her best for church. Just as she was 
about to leave the cottage she heard 
the gate click, and her heart gave a 
sudden leap; but, drawing aside the 
leaves of a hydrangea on the window- 
sill, she saw that her visitors were 
Mrs. Bean and her son. The lady 
was even more expensively dressed. 
This time she wore a rich gown of 
flowered satin and a black lace cape. 
Charles, too, was magnificently attired 
in a fine frock coat, light trousers, and 
a new silk hat. 

“* We thought we'd like a turn this 
way,” explained the mother, “ though 
to be sure you might have already 
started. But it’s so close—I doubt 
we shall have thunder before morn ; 
and to sit in a crowd is enough to 
bring on my spasms. Now, don’t let 
us detain you, my dear, if you’re set 
on going.” 

Susanna welcomed them cordially, 
and brought chairs to the bare spot 
under the sycamore tree. “I’m not 
so set on going as all that,” she said. 
‘“* Prythee rest awhile ; “tis the plea- 
santest time of day.” 

** Well, since you put it so, we shall 
be only too glad,” said Mrs. Bean. 
‘** You'll allow my son to smoke ? ” 

** Why, of course,” replied Susanna. 
“TI like the smell; my father was 
rarely without a pipe in his mouth.” 

Charles Bean produced a meer- 
schaum,carved to represent a woman’s 
head and shoulders. His tobacco 
was scented—Susanna smelt musk 
and lavender combined. Then mo- 
ther and son began to make inquiries 
about the villagers, which the girl 
answered kindly, as if every person 
in Grassbrook were a relative. The 
Church bells rang; mingled with 
their music came the hollow crying 
of the weir where the Darrand swells 


for the milldam. Time passed very 
quickly ; bats swooped down from 
theeves. . . . Mrs. Bean, after speak- 
ing several times of returning home, 
rose, and they moved slowly to the 
gate. As they paused on the steps 
Susanna saw Ned coming up the lane. 
She bent forward to address him— 
the movement was involuntary—but 
when he saw her visitors he raised his 
cap and went on without a word. 
Mrs. Bean read dismay in Susanna’s 
face. 

‘“*T do hope we’re not keeping old 
friends away, my dear,” she said. 
“Me and Charles would be very 
sorry indeed.” 

“°Twas Mr. Bradwell,’ Susanna 
made answer. “Oh, dearno; you’re 
keeping no one away. He’s on his 
way home from church, that’s all.” 

In another five minutes they de- 
parted; but not before they had 
made Susanna promise to drive with 
them on the following Wednesday to 
Calton market. 

“We shall hire the phaeton from 
the ‘ Goat and Compasses,’ ”’ said the 
mother. ‘“‘ We'll have a grand time, 
that we will. I’ve never been to 
Calton ; but I’ve heard of the place 
all my life. Now good-evening again, 
my dear, and thank you ever so much 
for your very good company.” 

After they had disappeared Susanna 
sat for another half-hour in the 
garden, unreasonably expecting Ned 
to return. At ten o’clock, however, 
as rain began to patter on the syca- 
more leaves, she went indoors, turned 
the key in the lock, and retired to bed. 
She slept no better than on the pre- 
ceding night ; when she looked in her 
glass in the morning she saw that her 
cheeks were wan, and her eyelids 
swollen as though she had wept for 
hours. 

Ned kept away for theagnext two 
days. On the Tuesday afternoon, 
when Susanna went down to the 
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village to post a letter, she saw him 
standing in the doorway of the “‘ Goat 
and Compasses,” talking lightly to the 
hostess’ niece, a fair-haired lass from 
the Woodlands. He did not notice 
her, and the knowledge that his 
spirits had nowise suffered gave her 





“SHE DID NOT WAIT FOR ANYTHING 


an unaccountable pang. At the same 
moment, Mr. Charles Bean strolled 
across the road. She took care to 
greet him very cordially, and spoke in 
a distinctly loud voice concerning 
their project for the morrow. Then, 
declaring that time hung heavy on 
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his hands, he insisted on accompany- 
ing her home, and even hinted that 
he should be glad to enter the house 
and rest awhile. But Susanna, bear- 
ing her father’s injunction in mind, 
invited him no further than the gate, 
where he lingered in conversation for 
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at least an hour. On the following 
morning, Susanna dressed herselt in 
her best, and stitched some white 
roses in her straw hat. At ten o’clock 
she locked all up and went down to 
Mrs. Bean’s house, where she found 
the young man walking to and fro on 
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the narrow gravelled path of the 
forecourt. He raised his hat with a 
trembling hand, bade her welcome, 
and then led her indoors to the par- 
lour, where Mrs. Bean sat in holiday 
attire. She embraced the girl accord- 
ing to her wont, and declared that but 
for the pleasure of “ playing goose- 
berry,” she would have stayed at 
home. An attack of “spasms ” had 
disturbed her night’s rest; but she 
believed that the complaint would not 
recur till evening. She exhaled a 
fragrance of peppermint, and her 
manner was effusive in the extreme. 

The phaeton was brought from the 
“Goat and Compasses,” and they 
drove through Grassbrook in state. 
Two miles beyond the village, just 
where the inn known as the ‘“ Warm 
Hearthstone,’ comes into sight, the 
poor lady began to moan, with the 
result that she was compelled to ask 
for some stimulant. Susanna, though 
averse from entering a public house, 
proffered to accompany her indoors ; 
but Charles refused to permit this, 
and went himself to the bar, to return, 
after several minutes, with a glass of 
whisky. This relieved the pain for 
some time; but it returned as they 
reached the “Cross Scythes,” and 
again at the “ Darrand Arms,” the 
hostelry within a few minutes’ drive 
of Calton. On each occasion Charles, 
as if nowise uneasy, spent a con- 
siderable time away. 

At last the quaint little market 
town was reached, and the horse and 
phaeton put up at the “Castle” 
Hotel, a tall and sombre building 
overlooking the market-place. Now 
that the journey was ended, Mrs. 
Bean’s spirits rose to a remarkable 
pitch, and Susanna reluctantly ob- 
served that several of her acquaint- 
ance eyed them with considerable 
surprise. Charles, too, was exceed- 
ingly boisterous ; more than once he 
stood with arms akimbo, laughing 


very loudly at the grotesque aspect of 
old farmers from the uplands. Su- 
sanna was greatly relieved when, the 
sights of the town having been seen, 
they returned to the “ Castle,” and 
made their way to the little parlour 
beside the smoke-room, where, by 
Charles’s orders, a meal had _ been 
prepared. 

“It’s just what I love,” observed 
Mrs. Bean, as they passed through 
the crowded lobby. “A fine day, a 
drive, and a pretty maid to keep 
company with my son. My word 
on’t, Miss —(nay, I'll call you Su- 
sanna)—you and dear Charles do 
make a lovely picture! Take his 
arm, my dear, just as if we were in 
really good society.” 

Susanna blushed shamefacedly and 
obeyed. They sat to the round table, 
and, all with small appetites, ate of 
the homely fare. Once more it was 
necessary for Mrs. Bean’s illness to be 
removed, and the last draught was so 
potent that immediately after the 
meal she began to nod in her chair, 
with the result that Susanna insisted 
on her lying full length on the couch 
by the window. 

Charles thereupon pleaded business 
in the town, and left them alone. 
Susanna sat beside Mrs. Bean, fanning 
her with a palm leaf that she found 
on the sideboard. The old lady’s 
breathing became very stertorous ; 
and at last, in some alarm, Susanna 
made her way down to the kitchen 
where she found Mrs. Bimblebce, the 
hostess, drinking stewed tea from a 
basin. There was some slight ac- 
quaintance ; the good woman, at 
Susanna’s request, followed her to the 
parlour, where, after a very brief 
examination, she clicked her tongue 
in disgust. 

“°Tis not what she’s got here, 
choose how,” she said, “so I don't 
blame myself. But the poor soul’s 
drunk as drunk can be!” 
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Susanna stared. “ Drunk!” she 
faltered. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Bimblebee, you 
must be wrong!” 

‘** See here,” said the other, “ I’ve 
been in the trade forty year, and 
surely I know the signs. There’s 
nought to be done but to let her 
sleep it off. And the young man’s 
well-nigh as far gone as she is. When 
he left the house I watched him 
through the window, and he could 
scarce walk straight. But she'll do 
you no harm—you’re quite safe with 
her. I would I might keep you com- 
pany ; but there’s a party of twenty 
coming in for tea.” 

Then she left the horror-stricken 
Susanna and went back to her work. 
The girl sat by the window, her eyes 
turned away from the recumbent 
figure. She set her lips firmly ; never- 
theless the tears would run down her 
cheeks. And, after a long, long time, 
the door opened again, and Charles 
reeled into the room. His pallor had 


given place to a fierce red, and his 


eyes were curiously prominent. He 
made his way to her side, and before 
she could escape had caught her in 
his arms and kissed her brutally on 
the mouth. She cried out and wren- 
ched herself away ; his foot caught in 
a sheepskin rug, and he fell to the 
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floor, upsetting and smashing all the 
ornaments of Mrs. Bimblebee’s fav- 
ourite whatnot. 

She did not wait tor anything more, 
but fled wildly from the inn, and, by 
the best of chances, saw Ned Brad- 
well driving through the crowd, with 
a netted white calf at the back of his 
cart. Insheer desperation she rushed 
forward, calling him by name. He 
turned a grave and kindly face, 
reined his mare, and helped her to his 
side. Her tears flowed afresh ; after 
the first moment she looked away 
from him, and did not speak until 
they had passed the “* Cross Scythes.” 
Then Ned very boldly slipped his 
arm around her waist—for the first 
time—and she had not even spirit 
enough to reprove him. 

*“Is’t all right, Susanna ? ”’ he said. 

** Eh, what a fool I’ve been !”’ she 
sighed. 

‘“*Ts’t all right, Susanna ?” he re- 
peated. 

“Tf you'll ne’er reap it up against 
me,” she whispered. “I’m shamed 
enough as ‘tis—to have taken up 
with strange folk as I knew nought 
about.” 

His arm pressed tighter. “ Su- 
sanna,”’ he said, with a pleasant little 
laugh, “Susanna, you can trust me.” 








SOCIOLOGICAL AFFINITIES 


By TEST DALTON 


lilustrated by Madeleine Montbard 


T was a dismal part of the 
city, where two-storey houses 
stretched in long lines with a 
sameness that grew monotonous 

—they were plain, ugly and sub- 
stantial. The music of the street 
was the song of the old clothesman, 
of the milkman, and of the baker, 
with the shrill screech of the 
grocery boy’s whistle. The interiors of 
the houses were blessed with turkey- 
red carpets, cheap tinselled chande- 
liers, and shaky bannisters that led 
to rooms fitted with loose-jointed 
locks that persistently defied the 
uncertain keys of lodgers who were 


prone to return at uncertain hours. 
The bath-tub was an ancient relic, 
and the hat-rack a modern nuisance. 


These details had been noticed 
by Susan when she first came to 
Mrs. Gimple’s, but Susan, though 
fastidious, was neither the leader of a 
lost cause nor a reformer. She was 
somewhat of an iconoclast in regard 
to breaking dishes, but that was more 
a matter of carelessness than of 
conscience. Susan was the maid of 
all work—the drag horse that Mrs. 
Gimple stirred to renewed activity 
when affairs in the boarding-house 
did not arrange themselves as peace- 
fully as they should, and Susan, 
mindful of the almighty six shillings 
and her little room at the top of the 
house, kept her observations under 
cover, as all evils should be kept 
in a well-ruled municipality. 

Susan laboured unceasingly, which 
in many Cases is a virtue; from her 
standpoint, a necessity. She was a 
fair looking girl of neat appearance 
and looked quite the part of a modest 


servant girl, and no one would have 
suspected that she had ambitions. 
Her dialogue was couched in fairly 
good English and had a touch of the 
romantic; whether it was from the 
books she read or on account of her 
board-school education, was of no 
concern to Mrs. Gimple, so long as 
Susan did not get flighty and fall in 
love with the butcher boy or with Mr. 
Locke, of second floor back. Susan 
was free to do as she liked after 
hours—and if “eddicashun” was 
what she wanted, it was all right, 
** pervidin’,” of course, she did not 
try it on her mistress. 

In the middle of an afternoon when 
the last dish from lunch had been 
washed and placed upon the shelf, 
Mrs. Gimple deemed it no waste 
of time to gossip with Susan. Ar- 
tistes of the Vaudeville stage doubt- 
less spend much of their time in 
houses presided over by ladies like 
Mrs. Gimple, for they always bandy 
a joke between them just as this 
good lady always repeated the theme 
of her argument, and Susan, listen- 
ing carefully, gave approval at the 
proper time. For several weeks her 
mistress had been revolving the idea 
of questioning Susan on the exact 
state of her feelings towards Mr. 
Locke, and Susan, not suspecting 
this, was continually praising that 
gentleman. Mrs. Gimple being no- 
thing of a diplomat, and Susan merely 
a servant, the good lady deemed it 
her duty to speak out her mind. 

“Susan !” she said sharply, “are 
you gone on Mr. Locke ?” 

Now this being unexpected, and 
Susan in no way prepared to avoid 
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it, the poor girl could only stammer 
ind mumble something about his 
being so different. 

** He ain’t different,’ retorted Mrs. 
Gimple. 

Susan blushed and tried to defend 
herself. ‘He doesn’t seem like a 
common working man,” she ven- 
tured. 

“Susan, why don’t you talk the 
way common-sense folks talk ?”’ said 
Mrs. Gimple. “ You 
talks like a book and 
[ tell you it ain’t 
right. No, Susan, 
it ain’t right trying 
to improve on the 
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‘‘ And his wonderful command of 
language.” 

“There you go again, Susan, I do 
declare you talks awful. His eddica- 
shun, you mean, may be. Why, Susan, 
that ain’t nothin’ but night school, 
and tendin’ lectures at the Lyceum 
wot’s known as the ’ot-bed of 
anarchy. I ’spect Mr. Locke’s a 
anarchist. He shure will read him- 
self plumb crazy and you won’t be 
far behind when 
they _trundles 
up the ambu- 
li lance to carry 

him off.” 

**T like an am- 
bulance,’’ mused 
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natteral gifts of 
God.” 

Susan __ refrained 
from a direct reply, , 
and her silence 
seemed proof 
conclusive to 
Mrs.Gimple that 
the girl was 
really in love, 
so changing her 
tactics, she de- 
cided to show 
how ordinary 
and common- 
place was Mr. 
Locke, the hero. 

Not that she 
disapproved of 
Mr. Locke, but 
rather that she 
might show 
Susan he was but as ordinary men. 

“Why ain’t Mr. Locke like a 
workin’ man ?” she began. 

*“Oh,” said Susan, “his manners 
and his polished style.” 

“* Well, if he is perlite and has his 
shoes shined—there ain’t nothing new 
in that.” 

“He reads so much.” 

‘* Better than drinking,’ commented 
Mrs. Gimple. 


“*WHAT'S A SOCIALIST, SUSAN ? 


Susan. 
“Well, if you 
don’t beat the 
Dutch, I don’t 
know.”’ 
“Tt wouldn’t 
}take much 
intelligence to 
‘beat some 
Dutch _ people, 
=I know.” 
“My grocery- 
man is Dutch, 
Susan, and I 
ain’t never been 
able to beat 
him.” 
“ That would 
not be fair, 
would it?” re- 
plied the girl. 
*T don’t know as whether it’s 
fair or not, but I’d do it if I got the 
chance, but I suppose your being 
such a edducated lady wouldn’t hurt 
the skinflint.” 

“TI am not a lady,” said Susan, 
‘only a socialist.” 

** And what’s a socialist, Susan ?” 

“Oh,” said Susan, “that is a 
secret.” 

On a morning in the seventh month 
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of his residence in the house of Mrs. 
Gimple, Henry Locke came down to 
breakfast at alate hour. Mrs. Gimple 
thought at first he was out of work, 
until she recalled that it was a bank 
holiday. 

Mr. Locke sat down in no easy 
frame of mind, for he was facing the 
great crisis which comes at some 
period to every man. He was tall, 
strong, and had the firm, square 
jaw of a man of power. His hair was 
tinged with grey and the circular 
spot was spreading in an alarming 
manner. 

“Susan is a working girl,”’ he was 
thinking to himself,” and I am a 
labouring man. I think she likes me, 
and I believe I know her fairly well— 
but, hang it, I wonder if she loves 
me.”” Then he squared his shoulders 
as though he had decided to take a 
desperate step. “‘ Yes, I shall ask 
her,” he said aloud. 

Susan heard his voice and came 
into the dining-room. ‘“‘ How will 
you have your eggs, Mr. Locke ?” 
she asked. 

“What is that ?” he said, in 
confusion. 

“How do you wish your eggs 
prepared this morning ?” 

“Oh, my eggs,” he replied. “I 
think I will have them palatable.” 

“Sorry,” she retorted, “ but Mrs. 
Gimple won’t allow me to serve 
whiskey punch.” 

** In that case I will try them fried,” 
he responded gravely. 

When Susan returned with the 
breakfast she blushed deeply, so 
fixedly did Locke gaze at her. 

““Susan,”’ he said abruptly, “‘there 
is something I have made up my 
mind to say to you.”’ 

“Do you want to take another 
picture of me ?” 

‘** No,” he said. 

* You must have about eighteen.” 

Yes,’ he stammered. ‘“ I know 


it was an imposition, but you see I am 
a fiend on this subject.” 

‘* You certainly are a nuisance.” 

“Now Susan, didn’t you take 
one of me for each one of you | 
snapped ?” 

“It was a fair exchange,” she 
retorted, “and you proposed the 
thing.” 

“ That is quite right, Susan, and | 
suppose we are even. Now I want 
to speak to you about——” 

“Why did you take so many 
photographs ?” she questioned. 

“* Because, Susan, I—I care so much 
for you.” 

“In that case why don’t you take 
——”’ She stopped abruptly and 
turned to leave the room. 

“Take you, Susan? Do you really 
mean it ? Could you care for me ? 
Susan, if you only knew how much 
I loved you.” 

‘* Please—please don’t,” said Susan, 
holding up her hand as though she 
would prevent him saying more. 

‘“* But I must tell you.” 

She looked down. “If you love 
me, please say nothing until the 
twenty-third.” 

He looked startled. ‘‘ And why 
the twenty-third ?” Then he gave 
an exclamation. 

‘** Do you know ?” she questioned. 

He recovered and looked her square 
in the eyes. “I know it will be the 
greatest day in my life.” 

“You may despise me, 
tured. 

“And on the twenty-third you 
may hate me,” he answered. 

“Is it a secret ? ” 

“Yes, Susan, a secret, perhaps a 
crime.” 

** You do not look like a criminal.” 

“The ink marks may not show.” 

““Ink marks!” she gasped, then 
glanced quickly at her own hands. 

‘** Susan,” he continued, “ ever sinc: 
I have known you my preconceived 
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she ven- 
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ideas of the working girl have under- 


gone radical changes.” 


She looked at him sharply. “I aot 
suppose you miss the bangles and the 
cologne, but, speaking of the working 
man, I have never seen you carry a 


dinner basin.”’ 

**No, Susan, I am 
a master mechanic. 
The dinner pail is 
the badge of the 
labourer—or of the 
married man. My 
position is not very 
exalted, but I ima- 
gine I gain more 
from life than many 
wealthier _ people. 
Susan, tell me, what 
is your idea of 
life ?” 

** Life,’ responded 
Susan, “is a comic 
paper.” 

“Of course, be 
funny. Women, as 
a rule, are feather- 
brained.”’ 

“Do you think 
so? Life, I think, is 
rather a_ limitless 
subject and too 
weighty for you 
and I to discuss. 
I believe Henry 
George says of life : 
‘To me it seems 
only intelligible as 
the avenue and 
vestible to another 
life.’ ”’ 

‘Henry George !” 
he exclaimed. 
“What do you 
know of Henry George ?” 


“T have read ‘ Progress and Po- 


verty.’ ” 
*“What !” he 
from his chair. 


Susan retreated towards the door. 


shouted, jumping 


“And a bit of 
retorted. 
suppose you 
heard of Schopenauer ?” 

** Yes, and of Nietzche,” she flung 
back at him as she closed the door. 
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Carl Marx,” she 


have likewise 


At this moment Mrs. Gimple came 
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“SUSAN DONNED HER HAT.” 


in from the _ kitchen. 
‘** Who is Mr. Nietzche ?” 
she said, ‘“‘a friend of 
yourn, Mr. Locke” 

“No,” he said tersely, 
as he took his hat and 
started for the street. 
“Nietzche, my _ good 
woman, is a friend of the 
devil.” 

“Well, I never in my 
born days heard the 
likes,” gasped Mrs. 
Gimple. 

* * * * 

On the twenty-third 
Susan showed undue 
signs of nervousness, and 

was so absent- 
minded that she 
worked on the nerves 
of Mrs. Gimple until 
that good lady over- 
paid the butcher and 
did not argue with 
the gasman. 

As soon as the 
work was finished 
Susan donned her 
hat and left the 
house. Straight to 
the nearest bookshop 
she walked, and in a 
short time found the 
new book she 
sought. Dimly she 
heard the platitudes 


in praise of the book spoken by the 


wary clerk. She stood by the counter 


turning over the pages and did not 


look up until the insistent salesman 


had placed another book within her 


hand. 
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“This might interest you, miss,” 
he said, and Susan took in the name 
of the work at a glance. 

It certainly would interest her, 
and handed the man half a 
sovereign. Then she opened it and 
gave an exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and the book fell from her 
trembling hands to the floor. 

“Are you ill, miss ?” questioned 
the clerk. 

“No, no,” she said, faintly. 

‘“ Here is your change,” he said. 

“ Keep it,” she replied, and fled 


she 


in dismay from the shop. 
The clerk gazed at her in astonish- 
‘*Mad,” he muttered, “ stark 


ment. 
mad.” 

** And to think he would do this,”’ 
muttered Susan, as she fled on her 
way to the house. 

Locked safely within her room she 
tried to look at the affair in a rational 
manner, but it was a difficult thing 
to do. His act was certainly not 
that of a gentleman; then she stopped 
and reviewed many preceding events. 
Her final conclusion that it was 
unjust and unfair was clapped by the 
stern resolve never to forgive him, 
though circumstances might be miti- 
gating and though he plead ever so 
bravely. 

When the well-known step, some- 
what earlier than usual, and a little 
slower, sounded on the outer steps, 
Susan was prepared for battle, and 
Mr. Locke was greatly surprised when 
she opened the door and requested 
that she might speak with him alone 
in the dining-room. 

“Mr. Locke,” she said, holding 
up one of the new books, “do you 
recognise this ?”’ : 

“ Yes,” he = said, 
new book.” 

‘So this is why 
my photographs. How could you 
do it? Doubtless you thought I 
would be honoured by these pictures 


wearily, “my 


you wished 
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of myself as the modern working 


girl.” 

‘“* Susan, I give you my word I am 
very sorry that this has happened. 
Only lately did it occur to me that 
I should have asked your permission 
and I have tried everything within 
my power to have the photographs 
discarded—but it was too late. I 
do not suppose you will ever forgive 
me. There is something I should 
like to show you.” He unwrapped 
the book, the counterpart of Susan’s 
first purchase. “This book on the 
modern working man was doubtless 
written by you,as my person is used 
to illustrate the story.” 

“Surely you do not care ? A man 
does not feel about these things 
like a woman, I am sure.” 

‘““No, Susan, I don’t care except 
that everyone in my publishing house 
has showed these pictures to me and 
said what a shame it was that the 
woman had been writing of an 
amateur.” 

Susan grew faint. ‘“ Do you mean 
to tell me that you are not a working 
man ?” 

‘* No, Susan, I am merely a writer.” 

‘“‘] suppose my publisher has like- 
wise discovered that your type of the 
working girl is my miserable self. 
Henry—we are impostors.” 

** And the worst of it is that the 
world will know it.” 

‘** Perhaps our respective publishers 
may compromise by both remaining 
quite silent.” 

** But the respective office boys will 
not.” 

“Henry, you must bribe those 
boys.” 

‘* T will do my best, dear. Tell me, 
Susan, you do not hate me.” 

** No, Henry, I shall have to forgive 
you, and we must try to think 
of some plan. Why not sue each 
other’s publishers for using our pic- 
tures ?” 
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“What, Susan! Ruin the finan- 
cial standing of our publishers and 
cut off our royalties? No, I see 
where we can make a noble use of 
those forthcoming funds.” 

“In what way?” 

“Let us ask for an advance pay- 
ment—and—and——”’ 

“Yes, and—” 

‘“* And go on a long honeymoon.” 

“ But, Henry, you haven’t asked 
me to——”’ 

** But I have intimated, 
and I felt sure that you 
understood.” 

“But a proposal from 
alover is wortha hundred 
hints from an ad- 
mirer.”” 

** Susan, you con- 

fuse me so that I 
forget all the things 
I would like to say. 
[ am not good at 
this sort of thing, 
but give me achance 
and I will prove to 
you how deep and 
strong is my love for 
you.” 

*T will, on con- 
dition that you pro- 
mise never 
again to 
use me as 
the heroine 
of your 
stories.” 

‘“*T promise, Susan, and I think it 
would be a wise thing for us not to be 
so secretive about our writings in the 
future. Let us call Mrs. Gimple and 
tell her the good news, and Susan, 
in the meantime, I should like to 
congratulate you upon your first 
book. No,’ he continued, as she 
held out her hand. “I want to show 
my approval in a more decided 
manner.” 

“* Hush !” said Susan, as he clasped 


“* THERE IS SOMETHING I SHOULD LIKE TO SHOW YOU.’ 
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her within his arms, “‘ Mrs. Gimple 
is coming.” 
“Oh, Susan, I love you very dearly. 
“And I love you, Henry,” she 
said, looking at him with shining eyes. 
As Locke heard the approaching 
steps of Mrs. Gimple, he flung open 
the door. 
** Mrs. Gimple,”’ he shouted. “Susan 
and I are to be married.” 
‘““T knowed it,’ said Mrs. Gimple. 
“You knew it!” they exclaimed. 
“Yes, I knowed it, 
and I says God bless you 
both. Susan is a good 
girl, Mr. Locke, and I 
knows you don’t drink 
—at least, I ain’t never 
seen you thatway. Yes, 
I knowed it a long time 
—that’s why I got 
another girl to-day. 
Didn’t I hear you two 
about a month back a- 
talkin’ something about 
the twenty-third. 
When I hears that, 
says I to myself, 
they are going to 
splice. And so I 
engaged for a new 
girl to come on the 
twenty-third, and I 
hope to goodness she 
ain’t no socialist.” 

“Don’t you like 

socialists ?”’ 

“Yes, I s’pose I 
likes them all right when there ain’t 
no anarchists in the house.” 

‘“ Mr. Locke is not an anarchist,” 
said Susan.” 

‘“*No,” interrupted Locke, 
an author.” 

‘“ And a photographer,” said Susan. 

‘Well, I guess you’re both that 
spooney like you don’t know what 
But I’m glad you're going 


” 


“IT am 


you is. 
to be married, and I sure wish you 
joy,” concluded Mrs. Gimple. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


“ Give her the living child... 


XIX. 


T the inquest the coroner 
A asked many questions of Mrs. 
Armine, questions which—as 
the Hampshire Independent 
declared in a scathing editorial—the 
lady seemed deliberately to evade or 
ignore. The waiter, loitering in the 
passage and not far from the door, 
testified that he had heard Lady 
Gasgoyne’s voice raised in anger. 
Finally, under great pressure, he 
swore to that dreadful word of which 
mention has been made. He whis- 
pered it, that wretched eavesdropper, 
but;.it rang through Winchester. 
Susan Judkins—stigmatised as an 
obstinate and prevaricating witness 
—admitted with reluctance that her 
mistress had been at home when the 
deceased lady called at the house in 
St.Cross Road. Sir Richard Gasgoyne, 
who seemed to be deeply moved, gave 
evidence that his wife had left Ben 
Aber lodge suddenly, leaving no 
message behind her other than that 
she was taking the next train to 
town. Lady Gasgoyne’s maid spoke 
of her mistress’s excitement and 
nervousness during the journey. Fin- 
ally, Sir Henry Skeffington declared 
his opinion that any undve excite- 
ment or shock was likely to have 
fatal consequences inasmuch as his 
late patient was suffering from val- 
vular disease of the heart. 
Those who have had the misfortune 
to be the victims of gossip in a cathe- 
dral town will not require to be told 


. She is the mother thereof.” 


that Dorothy’s name grew rank in 
the mouth of every man and woman, 
gentle and simple, in the ancient city. 
In the opinion of the jury—her own 
butcher was of their number—she 
was black as the ace of spades, save 
where the scarlet letter flared upon 
her bosom. 

Two terrible days followed, because 
Min arrived. Dorothy saw him read- 
ing the Hampshire Independent, saw 
him tear up the paper, and then 
glance with hungry interrogation at 
herself. Tremblingly she asked : 

* You trust me, Min ? ”’ 

** Before all the world,” he ans- 
wered, kissing her. 

“My son, you will do nothing— 
violent ? ” 

He confessed that horsewhipping 
was in his mind; the editor was a 
cur to be whipped within an inch of 
his worthless life. Under entreaty he 
promised to leave curs unpunished, 
but Dorothy perceived that her silence 
was driving him wild. 

She had had one interview with 
Gasgoyne. He had implored her to 
tell, or to allow him to tell, the truth 
at the inquest, the obvious, the 
sensible, and ultimately the kindest 
thing to do. Dorothy refused. Sh« 
followed his arguments, understood 
them, sympathised with them, and 
saw—Min: Min, the target of every 
eye in the town where he had carried 
himself so proudly. Min _ publicly 
proclaimed to be base born. And that 
such a bolt should fall upon him 
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without preparation was to her un- 
thinkable. 

“You must give me time,” she 
said. 

“ And 
Dorothy ? 

“* Min believes in me.” 

This interview, as has been said, 
took place before the inquest. Imme- 
diately afterwards, Dick removed the 
body to London, deeming it expedient 
that the funeral should not take 
place at Winchester. 

Moira Curragh came to her friend 
at once, and she, too, urged public 
acknowledgment of the facts, but was 
silenced sooner than Gasgoyne, being 

mother and able to see Min with a 
mother’s tender eyes. She used her 
old expression : 

‘* You are a heavenly fool, Doll.” 

Upon the Sunday following the 
inquest Mrs. Chatfield failed to see 
Dorothy who happened to leave the 
cathedral at the same time and by the 
same door as herself. 

“Mum, she cut us,” said the 
furious Min.” 

‘“* We must suffer such fools gladly,” 
said Dorothy, 

Nevertheless, the cut penetrated 
below the skin. Dorothy, who in 
her youth had flouted convention, 
who had found life as it is lived in 
England by such magnates as the 
Helminghams intensely dull and un- 
profitable ; Dorothy, who had said 
again and again that freedom was 
happiness or at any rate its only sub- 
stitute, now found herself a very 
slave to the traditions at which she 
had scoffed. Long ago when Gas- 
goyne had told her that she hugged 
her chains he bit a truth which in- 
cluded fetters other than a child’s 
arms. Dorothy had learned to love 
places as inseparable from persons. 
Because she loved Min, she loved also 
the quiet, picturesque, almost med- 
ieval city to which he owed so much. 


meanwhile, my _ poor 
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The cathedral where she had prayed 
for his welfare, the college meads and 
buildings, the copses where they had 
picked primroses, the silvery stream 
upon whose banks she had spent so 
many placid hours—these things had 
become part of herself. To tear 
loose from them meant anguish. 
But as the days passed, as she en- 
countered cold looks and averted 
eyes, as she saw Min’s face twisted 
by indignation, and _ interrogation, 
she told herself that she must go. 

However, some of her Winchester 
friends stood stoutly by her, notably 
the Heseltines. David called upon 
her when she was alone, looking much 
less cool than usual. 

“Your mother has been so kind,” 
said Dorothy, profoundly touched 
by his sympathy. “She came to me 
at once.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he hesitated, slightly 
flushing. “‘ I suppose she didn’t give 
you a hint——” 

“A hint ?” 

* About me.” 

“Oh!” 

Dorothy knew now what was com- 
ing. She had divined long ago in David 
Heseltine a feeling for herself warmer 
than friendship, and she had been 
conscious, very agreeably conscious, 
that this feeling was suppressed, 
because she, on her part, had never 
given any encouragement to it. In 
her exclamation was a note of weak- 
ness as well as surprise. Heseltine 
saw that she looked at him with 
startled eyes. 

a have come here,” he continued 
quietly, “to ask you to marry me. 
Wait! I know that the feeling you 
may have had for—for your boy’s 
father,” she wondered at his choice 
of words, “is of a different char- 
acter to what I might hope to inspire 
in you. Still, life being what it is, 
a woman such as you must feel at 
times that it is not easy to stand 
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alone. You look a little tired. Let 
me offer you this, although there is 
not much in it.” 

He held out his hand with a faint 
smile, as if he were conscious of his 
own limitations, particularly in the 
presence of women. 

“You have heard what they are 
saying about me,” she faltered, “ and 
out of pity, perhaps——” 

“Thank you for the ‘ perhaps.’ 
Of course you know that it is not 
pity with me. I love you, and I 
think you like me. I speak to-day, 
because you need a man at your 
side.” 

“You ask me to marry you.” 

‘“* For my own sake far more than 
for yours.” 

“Tf, if this scandal is true, if I 
am a femme tarée——” 

“Even then I beseech you to 
marry me.” 

‘** What a good fellow you are!” 

“IT could be very good to you.” 

“T will tell you something, for I 
trust you entirely : Sir Richard Gas- 
goyne ts Min’s father.” 

She gazed straight into his eyes 
without changing colour. Heseltine 
fancied he detected an _ inflection 
of triumph which puzzled him, but 
he replied passively : 

“T guessed that long ago.” 

“And yet you ask me to be your 
wife ?” 

“From the bottom of my heart. 
I not only love you; I honour and 
esteem you more than any other 
woman I know.” 

“Thank you.” 

A silence followed. Heseltine 
turned and walked towards the win- 
dow. Dorothy’s eyes followed him, 
noting the slightly stooping shoulders, 
the somewhat shabby clothes, the 
unmistakable air of the man who by 
reason of his own or by others’ in- 
firmities has been forced to halt 
rather than run through life. 
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For the moment she was tempted 
to tell him the truth, to wash herself 
clean in his sight. 

“* Mr. Heseltine, how did you guess 
that Sir Richard was Min’s father ? ” 

“That is not easily answered. 
There was the likeness, amazing to 
me who had known and loved the 
father; there were similarities of 
temperament, character, and mind. 
Yes; and little mannerisms. Coin- 
cidences became ever-increasing. | 
knew that Dick Gasgoyne had been 
engaged to a Miss Fairfax, who after- 
wards mysteriously dropped out of 
society. I heard that Lady Ipswich 
had met you at the Deanery and 
hailed you as an old friend. The 
knowledge came, bit by bit, but it 
came to me, you understand, I did 
not go to it.” 

“Thank you again.” 

“And it never affected my feeling 
for you; nothing could do that. I 
would rather not hear another word 
about it, ifi—if you honour me by 
becoming my wife.” 

“You are wonderful. It never 
struck you as, as odd, that I should 
have——” she faltered, blushing 
deeply. 

He looked at the pattern of the 
carpet ; then he spoke slowly, as if 
measuring his words: “ As for that, 
I am, of course, no longer a young 
man ; nothing strikes me as_par- 
ticularly odd. Surprise is generally 
a synonym for ignorance, isn’t it ? 
I know you now fairly well, I may 
say, but what you were as a young 
girl——-”’_ He shrugged his shoulders, 

“IT see; at least I have a glimpse. 
You would be an easy man to live 
with.” 

“My mother says so.” 

“Your mother. What about her?” 

“She is ready to abdicate in your 
favour, not, I fancy, for any other. 
She is particular, is mother.” 

“She has guessed, too?” 
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““T am sure of it.” 

“She is as wonderful as you are. 
And you would treat me as you 
treat her, glorifying the best in me, 
blinding yourself and others to the 
less admirable qualities. But, my 
dear friend, have you really counted 
the cost? Do you think that I 
could take my place in the collegiate 
hierarchy, be mistress of a big house, 
play my part?” 

“TIT am prepared to leave Win- 
chester. I am not a poor man. I 
am tired of looking out of college 
windows. No, I should not dream 
of asking you to look after a lot of 
turbulent boys, but one quiet, easy- 
going man—eh ? ” 

He tried to read her with his 
pleasant, misty eyes, but she avoided 
his glance, plainly troubled. She was 
on the edge of surrender, never had 
she liked this kind friend so well. 
And she was so sure of him, so certain 
that he would not change that—as 
she had said—he would be easy to 
live with. 

“ Has it struck you that Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne may ask me to marry him ?”’ 

The abrupt question was a palpable 
hit. 

** No doubt he will,” said Heseltine. 
“Still——” He did not go on. 
Dorothy knew that Dick’s ambitions 
were in his old friend’s possession. 
Dick had changed greatly. Would 
Dick be easy to live with? Would 
he make sacrifices for her sake ? She 
could not answer, but approved the 
delicacy in this man asking her first. 

‘“‘ Mr.Heseltine,” her voice trembled, 
“ you have done me a very great 
honour. And I wish I could say 
‘Yes,’ but I must say ‘ No.’ Nothing 
else is possible. Nothing else could 
be possible, seeing that I am I.” 
She held out her hand. 

He accepted defeat gallantly, 
knowing that further attack would 
be cowardly as well as useless. 
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** After all you have Min,” he said. 

“Yes, I have Min,” and saying 
this, she told herself that she was 
glad that the whole truth had been 
withheld. 

Min knew nothing of this proposal. 
He was very miserable indeed during 
this first week, although he tried 
to face calumny valiantly. Too 
proud to ask his mother for explan- 
ations, he told himself that he was 
old enough to hear the truth. 

Fate willed that he should hear 
part of it from Parflete, who had been 
absent from Winchester at the time 
of the inquest. Parflete was still 
Min’s friend. From his parents he 
heard all that was said in Winchester 
and nearly all that was surmised. 

““I wonder Mrs. Armine stays 
here,” bleated Mrs. Parfiete. 

‘“* She’s not the sort to run away,” 
said Billy. “I’m rather surprised 
that Min has not hurt somebody.” 

“Poor young man!” 


‘“* The money for his schooling came 
from Sir Richard Gasgoyne’s solici- 


tors,” said the banker. The three 
were dining alone, and the servants 
had left the room. Parflete, senior, 
the most discreet of men, frowned as 
he spoke; then he added: “I tell 
you this, William, because you are 
about to be associated with me in 
business. The coincidence, in itself 
not remarkable, becomes significant 
jn connection with Mrs. Armine’s 
singular reserve at the inquest.” 

** And there is a likeness between 
Sir Richard and Noel Armine,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Parflete. 

“Oh, that’s it, is 
Billy. 

Next day, directly after breakfast, 
he called upon Mrs. Armine, and later 
went for a walk with Min. For some 
minutes the friends walked side by 
side in silence ; then the red-haired, 
impetuous Billy burst out : 

“IT simply can’t keep my mouth 


it?” said 
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shut. I know that your mater and 
you are having a deuce of a time of it, 
and I want to say once for all that I 
don’t believe one of their lies, and 
that I think your mater the best 
woman on earth—bar none.” 

“Good old Billy!” said Min. 
Parflete saw that he was too moved 
to say more, but presently, fired by his 
friend’s sympathy, he allowed his 
feelings to escape. 

“I know nothing, Billy, what are 
these damned lies? You’re my pal, 
let’s hear them. Tell me what the 
devils are saying about her.” 

At once Billy’s cheeks became 
redder than his hair. 

“IT c—c—can’t.” 

“You must.” 

** Mrs. Chatfield has told everybody 
that you are Sir Richard Gasgoyne’s 
son.” 

* W—w—w—what !” 

Parflete gazed at his friend in 
dismay. Passion had twisted his face 
into a horrid caricature of itself. 

**There—I oughtn’t to have told 
you. It’s a lie, of course.” 

“The beast—if I could, kill her, 
tear her tongue out of her throat——”’ 

“Old chap, you must take this 
more quietly.” 

He laid his hand upon his friend’s 
arm, gripping it, but Min flung it off. 

“Take it quietly! My God! 
Thanks for telling me, Billy. You’re 
a pal worth having, but does she, my 
mother, know this ? ” 

“She must.” 

‘“* That’s why she wouldn’t tell me. 
Now, look here, Billy, I must fight 
this out alone; I—I—-must walk it 
off. My head is buzzing. Dash it! 
I can’t see you distinctly; the whole 
world is blurred. But I'll be all 
right soon. Only leave me to get my 
bearings, like a dear good chap!” 

Billy went without another word. 
Min hurried away to a wood some four 
miles from Winchester. 
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There he flung himself down to 
pass a bitter hour. It was a lovely 
day in early October, and the trees 
were still in full leaf, although the 
beeches were turning yellow. The 
wood overbung a valley of grass land 
running into down ; here sheep were 
grazing. Farther on lay the snug 
homestead: the round ricks, the 
thatched barns, the farm house, 
glowing red out of the pretty garden 
which encompassed it. The whole 
represented pastoral England at its 
best, a landscape saturated with the 
unadulterated essence of Arcadia, a 
scene dear to all Englishmen in 
remote parts of the earth, a mirage 
to be evoked and tenderly welcomed 
in desert places. Min, for the first 
time in his life, contemplated the 
picture with a cold and ironic gaze. 
For him the charm had faded. Mind 
and eye penetrated beneath the 
smooth surface of things. The pond 
which shone with such silvery radi- 
ance was stagnant water, teeming with 
baleful germs, the homestead was 
situated in a low and _ insanitary 
position, the soil upon these hills 
lay thin and sterile, too unprofitable 
to cultivate. The farmer, whom Min 
knew, was losing money each year, 
clinging desperately to the old home, 
because his father and grandfather 
had died there, yet fully aware that 
conditions bad changed, and that he, 
willy-nilly, must abandon the barren 
acres. ‘‘I am a fool,” he had said, 
“*T ought to have seen things as they 
are long ago.” 

Min recalled these words, as he 
lay staring moodily at the sheep 
grazing placidly, oblivious of the 
butcher. A fortnight ago he had 
reckoned himself the most fortunate 
of young men. He had stalked and 
killed handsomely his first stag: a 
fine ten-pointer ; he was in perfect 
health, he was enjoying to the utmost 
every minute of his holiday. A 
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lortnight ago he had been a sheep, 
i. fool! 

He sat up, swearing that he would 
remain a fool no longer, even if the 
forsaking of folly meant the loss of 
folly’s paradise. The world was not 
what it seemed to the young and 
green, and the men and women in it 
were other than what they appeared. 

He began to walk up and down, 
staring no longer at the enchanted 
valley, but at the ground at his feet. 
A subtle reaction began to work in 
him, as youth and manhood made 
themselves heard. There were sheep 
and fools and devils in the world, 
but he need not be of them. One 
thing was certain ; his mother needed 
him. If she had not spoken to him 
if she had withstood his mute inter- 
rogation, if she had borne uncom- 
plainingly the cruel burden of cal- 
umny, consideration for him, not ber- 
self, had been at the back of her 
reserve. 

He rehearsed for the thousandth 
time what he believed to be the truth. 
He knew that Gasgoyne had been an 
old friend, whence had sprung this 
hideous scandal. And _ doubtless 
Armine, his father, was an obscure 
person in Mrs. Grundy’s eyes. In 
marrying Armine Dorothy had es- 
tranged her relations—snobs, no mat- 
ter who they might be. Then Armine 
had died and the widow had been too 
proud to go back to her own people. 
She had remained faithful to her dead 
husband and his son. 

Letting his mind dwell on Dorothy, 
Min felt himself to be softened by 
her never-failing love and devotion. 
That such acreature should suffer, and 
suffer alone, became intolerable. He 
had the right to demand her fullest 
confidence; he would demand it 
within the hour. 

He turned his face towards Win- 
chester. 

Meanwhile Dorothy was sitting in 
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her tiny drawing-room, reading a 
long editorial about Gasgoyne. On 
her lap was a note from Gasgoyne 
received that morning. He wrote in 
his usual abrupt incisive manner to 
say that he was in Winchester: “to 
see you, Doll, and to protect you.” 

She had blushed when she read the 
letter, but she was pale enough now, 
reading the lines and between the 
lines of the article upon Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne. Thanks to his almost 
unique position in the newspaper 
world, details concerning the inquest 
at Winchester had not been printed 
in the London papers. The world 
knew that a great man had lost his 
wife suddenly, upon the eve of'a 
political triumph, and accordingly 
the world offer2d its sympathy. The 
writer of the editorial dealt with 
the domestic affliction in a few gracious 
and sympathetic phrases; then he 
proceeded to forecast the future 
career that awaited the bereaved 
man. 

“We cannot doubt” (ran _ the 
article) “‘that Sir Richard Gasgoyne 
has earned the confidence of his 
country. He is of the stuff of which 
great administrators are fashioned. 
To see him, to hear him, to trace and 
retrace the steps by which he has 
reached his present position is to be 
reminded irresistibly of Clive and 
Warren Hastings—men filled with 
a splendid audacity, an all-conquer- 
ing personality not to be daunted by 
any obstacles, however seemingly un- 
surmountable . . .” 

In this Cambyses’ vein the article 
continued till the inspiring motive 
of such panegyric was revealed. ‘‘ We 
have reason to believe that a position 
in the Cabinet is about to be offered 
to Sir Richard Gasgoyne. For the 
moment we can say no more, but we 
hope to be amongst the first to offer 
our sincere and heartiest congratu- 
lation.” 
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Dorothy re-read Dick’s concluding 
lines—‘‘ I send you a clipping from 
a morning paper not controlled by 
me.” 

There was no more; not a hint as 
to whether such an opportunity was 
to be grasped or relinquished. 

Dorothy hid both letter and cutting 
as Min came through the gate and 
ran up the steps leading to the front 
door. A minute later he was stand- 
ing before her with a look upon his 
face she had never seen before. At 
this moment his likeness to his father 
became almost uncanny. He took 
her hands, pressed them gently, and 
kissed her cheek. 

“Thank God I am a man,” he 
said quietly. 

She knew then that the moment 
she had dreaded for so many years 
had come. 

“What do you mean?” she 
faltered. 

‘“‘ That I am old enough and strong 
enough, mother, to share your bur- 
dens.” 

Dare we blame her that she tem- 
porised ? 

**My burdens, Min ?” 

“Mother, don’t play with me. Is 
it fair? I have heard what they are 
saying in this town. And, before we 
fight the enemy we must have a 
council of war.” 

His glance, his firm tone, domin- 
ated her. She sat down, trembling. 
Her swift acquiescence slightly per- 
plexed him. She had the air of a 
timid woman, of one who shrank from 
what was disagreeable ; an attitude 
so alien to her that he eyed her doubt- 
fully. 

** You have always been so plucky.” 

She smiled faintly. How could she 
tell him that she was horribly afraid 
for him, not for herself ? He con- 
tinued slowly : 

“IT can understand how you feel— 
you, the purest woman in the world. 


The dean’s wife is a coarse beast— 
compared to you. And the others!” 
—he paused for a moment to grapple 
with and subdue his rising rage. 
When he spoke again his voice was 
restrained. ‘‘ Mother, do you know 
what they are saying?” 

“I can—guess.” 

“* Before we face this lie, together, 
is there nothing you have to tell 
me first ? ” 

ec Yes.” 

He sat down beside her and took 
her hand. Often, awake at night, she 
had wondered with what words she 
would break the truth, or part of it 
to him. Now she found herself speech- 
less, unprepared, hesitating whether 
to begin at the beginning or the end. 

“What have you heard?” she 
whispered. 

“Oh, mother, must I? I can’t 
—TI can’t.” 

“They are saying, Min, that Sir 
Richard Gasgoyne is your father.” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

She laid her head against his 
broad shoulder, hiding her face. He 
felt her hand fluttering in his, as a 
hideous doubt assailed him. If it 
were true ? His cheeks were crim- 
son as he drove doubt from him.” 

** Mother ! ” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Look at me!” 

She raised her tender eyes to his. 

“TI want to say this. I believe in 
you as I believe in God. An angel 
from heaven couldn’t shake my faith 
in you. I know that this is a cruel. 
and damnable lie. Mother!” 

She had risen, and clung to bim 
pitifully. The pride in his voice, his 
assured bearing, his faith in herself 
—to crush these things, to humble 
him in the dust, to brand him in- 
delibly as base-born, overwhelmed 
her. She heard him murmuring 
caressing phrases, felt his kisses upon 
her eyes and forehead, and wished 
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passionately that the truth had been 
made plain from the beginning. For 
the first time she realised that she 
had made a mistake; she ought to 
have foreseen this moment. 

Min was speaking hurriedly, trying 
to console, but wondering vaguely 
why she had broken down so utterly. 

“T have thought it all out. You 
met my father; he was not quite of 
your class ; you loved him and mar- 
ried him; then he had to leave you 
—and was killed. Your own people 
behaved like snobs. Oh, I see it all, 
you poor little mother. And now 
the ice is broken between us, and 
together we'll face this outrageous 
scandal and fight it.” 

“* Together, yes ; but—-—” 

“I’m sure Sir Richard cared for 
you once, didn’t he ?” 

~ 

**T guessed it. He married the 
wrong woman, anyway. And because 
he was nice to me, she started this, 
this lie. Everything is growing clear, 
but, mother, you must tell me more 
about my own father—all about him. 
I—I don’t care a hang if he wasn’t 
a swell. He must have been the 
right sort or you wouldn’t have 
married him. But tell me who he 
was, now.” 

Still she hesitated, seeing his ardent 
face, his ingenuous, troubled smile. 

“Mother, you must tell me. I— 
I insist.” 

‘Min, be kind to me! Oh, Min, 
if I could spare you, if I could lie 
to you——”’ 

“Lie to me ?”’ His face grew very 
black. 

“IT would do it, yes, I would, yes, 
ten thousand times, to spare you, but 
it’s too late. I dare say I have been 
foolish, incredibly foolish——” 

** For God’s sake, mother, tell me 
the worst at once!” 

“Min, Sir Richard Gasgoyne is 
your father,” 


SON 
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He stared at her till again she hid 
her face upon his shoulder. 

‘** What do you say?” She hardly 
recognised his voice. 

“He is your father.” 

“My father! Then he abandoned 
you; he married another woman, 
he——” 

“*T would have kept it from you for 
ever, if I could. He wished you to 
know long ago; it would have been 
wiser and easier for you.” 

“Curse him!” 

“Min!” 

To her unutterable dismay and 
distress he broke into virulent abuse 
of Gasgoyne. For the moment she 
was too confounded to account for this 
amazing indignation; then she saw 
clearly the nature of the quagmire into 
whicb her confession had plunged 
them. Gasgoyne had loved, had 
gone away; had been counted as 
dead, but why on his return to life 
had he married another woman ? 
That offence was abominable, in- 
credible, unpardonable. And if she 
cleared him, she must break Min’s 
heart and her own by telling him the 
name of his real mother. In this 
tangle of misery, one thing only 
flickered. She must temporise. Min’s 
concluding words fell on her ears 

** And now he wants me to go into 
his business, to step into his shoes. 
Asif I would. I repudiate him, as he 
repudiated you. I'll never call him 
father. I won’t be beholden to him 
for another farthing. Mother!” 

He paused for a moment. 

“T entreat you to calm yourself, 
Min.” 

“Calm myself! Great heavens! 
Did—did he pay for my schooling ? ” 

"a. 

**T’ll work like a slave till I pay 
him back. And you accepted it? 
Oh, mother!” 

“For your sake. 
refuse ? And in time—— 
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** Never, never, never !”’ 

** Min!” 

He turned from her roughly for 
the first time in his life. 

‘“* How could you meet him ? That 
day at Margate—and since!” 

He rushed out of the room; she 
heard the front door slam with a 
violence that appalled her. 


Dorothy’s first analysable emotion 
was the conviction that she had lost 
her son, that never again would he 
look at her with the love and 
respect inseparably connected which 
the devotion of eighteen years had 
inspired in him. She repeated to 
herself despairingly that she bad 
acted for the best, and repeating 
this she knew that she ought to have 
foreseen this hour, and foreseeing it 
would have acted differently. She 
sent for Susan. When she had told 


her faithful old friend everything, 


she added deplorably : “ I am a fool, 
a sentimental fool. You have always 
known it ; Lady Curragh has known 
it ; Min’s father knew it. Oh, Susan, 
comfort me, for I am the most miser- 
able and perplexed woman in Eng- 
land!” 

Susan was wiping her own eyes 
with a corner of her apron and in 
sore need of comfort herself, but she 
plucked up spirit to answer tartly : 

“Women always think themselves 
fools when things go wrong. As for 
me, I’d sooner blame Providence, 
who made us as we are. So far as I 
can see, and my sight’s none o’ the 
best now, there’s only one thing to 
be done. You’ve told him half the 
truth ; tell him all of it, and let’s be 
quit of lies for ever and ever.” 

“ That’s your advice, is it ? Well, 
I call it heartless.”” Being distracted, 
she vented some of her wrath upon 
Susan, as the best of women will do 
upon occasion. “ Yes, heartless. I 
am to whitewash myself, hold my- 
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self up as a sort of saint, and push 
poor Crystal Wride deeper into the 
dirt.” 

‘““He’s young and strong.” 

“That’s it; if he were older and 
wiser I could tell him.” 

“If you don’t tell him, his father 
will.” 

“What ? Break his word to me ? 
And he won’t speak to his father 
again; he is furious with him, be- 
cause Pe 

** Yes, yes,” interposed Susan testily 
“and he’ll tell him to his face what 
he thinks of him. And at the first 
opportunity, too. It’s lucky Sir 
Richard is in London.” 

“* He’s in Winchester,” said Dorothy. 

“Lor! And we chattering here !” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

“* Master Min has gone straight to 
his father. Take my word for it.” 

“He doesn’t know——” 

** He'll soon find out.” 

“Susan! If they should be to- 
gether now ?”’ 

“It wouldn’t surprise me a little 
bit. Ill get your jacket and hat at 
once.” 

Some sort of action seemed in- 
evitable. Susan bustled upstairs ; 
Dorothy tried to recall whether or 
not she had spoken to Min at break- 
fast of Sir Richard’s arrivai. She was 
quite sure she had not. At any rate 
no time was to be lost. Dick might 
appear unexpectedly ; he was likely 
to meet Min in the street. She must 
see him first to warn him, to entreat 
his forbearance and patience witl) 
headstrong youth. 

Awaiting Susan she walked to the 
window just in time to see Min strid- 
ing up the path. She heard his step 
in the hall, and the next moment 
he had entered the room and taken 
her in his arms. 

*T have been a selfish brute,” he 
cried. ‘“‘Oh, mother, I rushed off 
without a word, like a madman, but 












I've come back to tell you how I 
love you. At any rate I bave—you. 
You are mine, all mine. I don’t care 
what has happened, you believe that ? 
It makes no _ difference, except 
that I love you more. Oh, poor 
little mother, how could I leave 
you?” 

And she had doubted him ! 

Perhaps at this moment Dorothy 
reaped the first fruits of ber reward. 
[his was in truth her very son claim- 
ing her as his own. A warm glow 
suffused every fibre of her being. 
She had not been foolish; she had 
been wise. What sustained Min in 
this hour of agony was the reflection 
that he was her flesh and blood. She 
heard the eager, passionate voice : 
‘T would sooner be your son than 
the son of an empress. Say you 
believe me!” 

“T do, I do.” 

“* We'll get out of this beastly place. 
I have thought it all out” (he had 
been absent less than half an hour). 
‘“We can go to Canada. We shall 
stick together. I will work, how I'll 
work for you. Oh, you poor, dear 
little mother ! ” 

He kept on repeating this phrase, 
indicating his absorbing consideration 
for her, the rejection of self: being 
afire to console, to compensate, to 
protect. 

‘You are my son, my dear, dear 
son.” 

The words were uttered as if they 
were a sacrament. She was so proud 
of him that a note of triumph be- 
came audible to the young man. He 
said quickly : “* You are not ashamed 
of me?” 

‘** Ashamed of you ? Never! What 
you have been to me you can never 
know. Before you could speak, when 
your tiny arms clung to me—when 
I thought that you were to be taken 
Never think 





from me—ashamed ? 
that, my darling.” 
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“You shall be proud of me yet; 
I swear it. Hullo!” 

A discreet tap at the door was 
heard. Susan Judkins was descend- 
ing with Dorothy’s things in her 
hand when Min rushed back into 
the house. Whereupon Susan hastily 
laid down jacket and hat upon a 
chair and retired, not to her pantry, 
where much work awaited her, but 
to the bedroom upstairs, whence an 
extended view of the St. Cross Road 
was obtained. 

“It’s Susan,” said Dorothy ; then 
in a swift whisper, she added : ‘‘ Susan 
knows, but say nothing to her now. 
Come in!” 

Susan entered, rather tottery. 

“Sir Richard Gasgoyne is coming 
down the road,” she gasped out, and 
fled. 

“He dares to come here ?”’ said 
Min. At once his manner changed with 
a swift transition from tenderness to 
hardness. It was Crystal’s son who 
spoke. 

“IT shall speak to him.” 

“ No.” 

** Mother, I must 
No, no.” 

““ Then I speak in your presence.” 

“So be it’; she resigned herself, 
unable to struggle against too strong 
circumstances. “‘ Only remember that 
he is your father—and he loves you.”’ 

““T can only remember. that he 
deserted you.” 

There was not time to exchange 
another word. Min went to the far- 
thest corner of the room. Dorothy 
stood trembling near the door. 

Gasgoyne—it may be imagined— 
had not come to Winchester without 
definite purpose. Indefiniteness he 
had always despised as the clumsy, 
amorphous mark-of-thumb of a weak- 
ling. Such men, moreover, never look 
back, except possibly with the inten- 
tion of noting past mistakes so as to 
avoid similar blunders in the future. 


and alone.” 
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As he walked down the St. Cross 
Road he had never been so sensible 
of his power, and in particular that 
ability to adjust what most men 
regarded as the unadjustable. His 
wife was dead and buried. He had 
regained freedom. He walked as if 
he rejoiced in this freedom, holding 
his head high, flashing his glance 
upon the foot passengers he met. The 
St. Cross Road, part indeed of the 
famous highway between London and 
Southampton, stretched straight and 
wide in front of him. At this moment 
he was thinking of Southampton and 
of that vast shadowy empire to which 
the voice of Destiny summoned him. 
He was thinking also of Dorothy, 
of what she had endured for his sake, 
and of the reparation he was about 
to offer. He knew, none better, what 
the world was saying of her. He was 
aware of what influence he had 
brought to bear to keep her name 
out of the great newspapers; and 
he knew that his future, if he married 
her, depended upon the purification 
of that name. 

Busy as he had been during the past 
week, his most strenuous thought 
had been given to this—the solving 
of a domestic problem. And the solu- 
tion, now that he had reached it, 
seemed so obvious. This young man, 
his son, must be told the whole truth, 
foolishly withheld so long ; Dorothy’s 
good name must be vindicated priv- 
ately and publicly. The Helming- 
hams, the Curraghs, Lady Ipswich, 
would undertake this duty. Gasgoyne, 
too much in the public eye to be 
sensitive, had told himself that the 
kingdom should ring with the story 
of Dorothy’s self-sacrifice. | What 
she had done was superb, epic, but 
not common He, however, 
would adjust that. 

In this spirit of not unnatural self- 
inflation Richard Gasgoyne entered 
Dorothy’s drawing-room, 


sense. 
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Instantly he perceived that he had 
come at a dramatic moment. What 
to others might have seemed coin- 
cidence, to Gasgoyne appeared co- 
ordination. He had passed through 
too many dramatic moments not to 
be aware of their value to the man 
who has a_ sense of them—that 
** flair > which masquerades too often 
as genius. His subordinates said that 
their chief had a gift for arriving on 
time. 

Dorothy spoke first. On such 
occasions Gasgoyne took care that 
the other person should always speak 
first. She saw him glance at his 
son, standing with his back to him; 
his thick eyebrows raised themselves. 

** He knows that he is our son,” she 
whispered. 

“Um!” 


growled Gasgoyne. He 


hesitated for one moment; then he 
approached the young man. 
b ] 


** Noel——’ 

The young man met his father’s 
eyes, but ignored the outstretched 
hand. It was an axiom of Gasgoyne’s 
to forestall accusation by self-accu- 
sation. 

*“Of course you think me an un- 
speakable blackguard ? ” he said ten- 
tatively. 

ty 

“Just so. 
patricidal ? ” 

“You cannot feel as I feel 
try?” 

“IT have done you the greatest 
injury a father can do his son, but,”’ 
he shrugged his massive shoulders, 
““ words are cheap, eh ? Do I alter 
what I have done by grovelling to you, 
by saying that Iam sorry ? No. The 
wrong has been done. It can’t be 
wiped out, or—minimised. I treat 
you asa man. What remains? Sh Il 
we say compensation? Will you 
look with me, not backward, but 
ahead ?” 

“ T refuse compensation from you— 


I daresay you feel 


why 
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I won’t take a farthing. What you 
have spent upon me I'll pay back 
some day.” 

* Thisis high falutin’. Forgive the 
word; I can think of no other that 
would not hurt you.” 

The boy—let us remember that he 
was not yet nineteen—might have 
remained proof against everything 
except Gasgoyne’s unconscious as- 
sumption of superiority. Suddenly 
he burst out with violence : 

“You treat me as a man, you Say, 
but you look at me as if I were a 
child! You’re my father, are you ? 
By God! I don’t want such a father. 
Patricidal ? Yes; I could kill the 
cur who slunk off and left her——” 

“Min!” 

“Let him speak,” said Gasgoyne, 
heavily. The boy’s passion of rage 
seemed to shiver itself against his 
impassivity. From this moment 


the force of it, its intensity and vol- 


ume broke into fragments. He con- 
tinued interjectionally, as Gasgoyne 
himself used to speak in those far-off 
days when he became excited. 

“I say a heartless dog! You 
deserve to be killed. To leave 
her—such a woman—the sweetest, 
the best. And to marry instead, a 
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‘“* My wife is dead,” said Gasgoyne, 
with his eyes on the boy’s face. 

“You killed her, too.”’ 

“Min, I implore you—you don’t 
know—you——” 

** Let him finish,’ commanded Gas- 
goyne. ‘ This is my affair, Doll, not 
yours. Go on, boy!” 

“T’ll never speak to you again, 
so I may as well finish. I loathe the 
very sight of you. I wouldn’t touch 
you with tongs! You coward! 
You cad! You devil!” 

“Well crowed!” said Gasgoyne. 
“At your age I couldn’t have done 
better myself. Now, unless you have 
more to say, or unless you are think- 


ing of personal assault, will you be 
good enough to leave us, unless,” 
he looked curiously at Dorothy, 
“unless you, Dorothy, see your way 
to prove to this young gentleman that 
even the devil is not so black as youth 
and inexperience and ignorance may 
paint him.” 

A pause followed. Something in 
Gasgoyne’s tone challenged the young 
man’s attention; very vaguely he 
became aware that Gasgoyne’s ac- 
ceptance of these insults was signi- 
ficant ; that beneath the impassive, 
slightly contemptuous surface ran 
currents and cross-currents of which 
he had no cognisance. Glancing from 
his father to Dorothy, he marked an 
extraordinary expression of indeci- 
sion, fear, and acute distress forming 
itself upon her face. As he watched 
her, frowning, she fluttered towards 
him, laying an entreating hand upon 
his shoulder. 

** Min, he is right ; you don’t know 
everything. You have been hasty, 
unjust. Will you leave us for a 
moment ? ” 

“ Tf you wish it.”” He moved slowly 
to the door, and turning on the 
threshold, came back a few paces, 
intently regarding her. Gasgoyne, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, had 
walked to the window. Again the 
boy tried to read the face of the woman 
whom he had reverenced as immacu- 
late and impeccable. 

‘“* Mother,” he said hoarsely, “ be- 
fore I go, I——”’ he paused irreso- 
lutely, trying to soften what must be 
said, floundering in a sea of phrases. 
“If I do not know everything, that 
is not my fault, is it ? He speaks of 
—compensation. Perhaps he has 
come here now that his wife is dead 
to—to offer you what—what you 
are too proud to take, aren’t you ? 
We have each other, mother, and 
there is not room in our lives for him.” 
Then, unable to interpret the 
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expression on her troubled face,carried 
away by the fear that possessed him, 
he concluded almost brutally: “If 
he asks you to choose between him 
and me——” 

Gasgoyne stared out of the window 
while mother and son tried to read 
each other’s hearts. 

“Go,” said Dorothy softly. She 
put out her hands and pushed him 
from her, very gently. To him the 
action was unmistakable. He shrank 
back and walked out of the 
room. 

** He is the right sort,” said Gas- 
goyne, coming towards her. “‘ We 
shall make something of him.” 

“We?” Her lips trembled. 

“My dear Dorothy, what do you 
suppose has brought me here ? Come, 
come, this scene has been too much 
for you. Sit down; let us talk com- 
fortably.” 

He took her hand, pressed it 
tenderly, and led her to the sofa. 
For a moment he waited, as if con- 
ceding to her the right to speak first. 
As she said nothing, he continued 
quietly, but emphatically : 

** You had an opportunity just now. 
Shall I tell you that I contrived it ? 
More—that I foresaw what would 
happen, that in a sense I rather 
enjoyed being called a coward and 
a cad and a devil. What a loyal son 
he will make after this.” 

“ After this ?” 

He looked at her steadily. With a 
slight intake of his breath and in a 
subtly difterent tone, he exclaimed : 

‘““ Surely you intend to tell him the 
truth now?” 

“ Why?” 

Why ?” 
the first time. 


He rose up, agitated for 

When Gasgoyne saw 
anything clearly that might be ob- 
scure to others, his impatience and 


disdain were certain to be shown. 
“Good Heavens! You ask why ? 
Our future, his future, depends upon 
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it. My dearest, listen! This place in 
the Cabinet is within my grasp ; but 
I will not deny to you that what has 
happened here in Winchester may, 
I don’t say it will, but it may, do me 
a serious injury. I have enemies ; 
England is Puritan; the Noncon- 
formists have a tremendous weight 
with the Prime Minister. I saw him 
yesterday, and he asked for an ex- 
planation, not in words, but you— 
understand ? ” 

“IT understand.” 

“It is touch and go. I asked him 
to trust me ; he has most generously 
done so. But, Dorothy, there’s some- 
thing I want more than any honour 
the Prime Minister can confer upon 
me. I want you, I want you, 
Dorothy Fairfax, with every stain 
wiped from you. I want your 
people, your old friends, all England 
to know what manner of woman 
you are.” 

“And Min ?” 

“Are you going to let him live 
and die believing me to be cad, 
coward and devil ?” 

She put her hands to her face. 
She remembered what Min had said 
about the woman who was hanged 
in Winchester gaol. She saw his 
face. But, overmastering this memory 
was the tremendous fact that she 
had been asked to give up her son, 
to renounce her motherhood. And 
she knew that Gasgoyne, being the 
man he was, could never understand 
her feelings. 

“It would break his heart, and 
mine,’ she murmured. 

“Nonsense! Forgive me, Doll, 
but men’s hearts are rather tougher 
than you suppose. What difference 
will it make ? ” 

“ That you should ask that.” 

“1 do ask it—as a right. The whole 
truth must be told. Everything will 
be adjusted. You will take your 
proper position in the world again as 
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my dear wife. And I can make the 
world receive him as my son.” 

* But never mine!” 

“You are distracted.” 

**Oh, Dick, I am indeed.” 

“Then let me think and act for 
you.” He tried to gain possession 
of her hand, but she evaded his 
grasp. Her brain seemed to be melt- 
ing, because the demand upon it was 
too great. But the sure instinct of a 
woman told her that the gain of a 
father would never compensate Min 
for the loss of his mother. He had 
used the words flesh and blood—and 
rightly. He was bone of her bone ; 
her bowels yearned over him. In 
this supreme moment she regarded 
Gasgoyne with hostile eyes, because 
he was about to tear her asunder 
from her son. And he knew it. She 
saw his jaw set, his eyes grow cold. 

** He stands between us. Well, it 
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has come—as he said—to a choice 
between him and me. Which are you 
going to take?” 

“If I could see plainly——”’ 

“T see plainly. You love him, 


Crystal’s son, better than you do 
Deny it, if you 


me. Look at me! 
can.” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“It is true,” she said simply. 

He glared at her speechless, un- 
able to believe his ears, assured that 
be had triumphantly forced the situ- 
ation. 

“Then keep him!” he answered 
violently. Mastering himself, he 
spoke the final words deliberately : 
‘““The day may come when he will 
regret this ; you are taking my bread 
from your son’s mouth.” 

For the third time in her life she 
heard the door slam between herself 
and him. 


(To be concluded.) 
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LTHOUGH the Robert Carter 
A was licensed to carry passen- 
gers, it was very seldom that 

any one took passage in her ; 

the passenger trade between Monte 
Video and London being virtually 
monopolised by the steamers. But 
on one occasion Captain Stryker was 
dismayed to find that he was to 
have nearly a dozen passengers. 
“*Confound it !’’ he said to his mate. 
“Now I’ve got to shave every day, 
and wear a black coat. If I was a 


profane man, Mr. Jones, which I’m 


thankful to say I am not, I should 
probably use language about those 
passengers. Being as I am, a man 
who, as you well know, never swears, 
I shall have to rely on you to express 
my views on this matter.” 

Mr. Jones expressed, in an extreme- 
ly forcible way, his full agreement 
with the Captain’s opinion, and added, 
“It’s an eternal nuisance to have 
passengers aboard. They ask fool 
questions, and make a man spend 
half his time shifting into clean 
shirts and such. But I suppose it 
can’t be helped. Passengers is one 
of those things that we’ve got to 
endure, just like rheumatiz and foul 
weather. They’re all in the day’s 
work, and a day’s work ain’t intended 
to be a pastime for sailors.” 

The morning of the day of sailing 
the passengers duly presented them- 
selves on board the Robert Carter, 
and so far as Captain Stryker could 
judge from his first glance they were 
rather a prepossessing company. 

Most of them were married men with 
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their wives, though there were two 
or three unmarried ladies. One of 
the latter, a lady of some forty 
summers, took an early opportunity 
of informing the Captain that she 
was cousin to a peer of the realm, 
and wished to be seated at the Cap- 
tain’s right hand at the dinner 
table. Not seeing his way to refuse 
this request, the Captain granted it, 
and soon found that in so doing he 
had made a grave mistake. Miss 
Ferguson, the lady in question, proved 
to be a woman of strong convictions, 
a bad temper and an unwearied 
power of talking. On the very first 
day out she quarrelled with a respect- 
able elderly solicitor, who sat opposite 
to her at dinner, over a question 
as to the geographical position of 
Monte Video, which she asserted 
was situated directly on the equator ; 
and when the solicitor manifested 
some doubt as to the accuracy of 
this assertion, she informed him that 
no gentleman ever contradicted a 
lady. When Stryker tried to smooth 
over the matter by saying that Miss 
Ferguson was only joking, she replied 
that she never joked, and that no 
one who had a proper sense of the 
solemnity of life could ever be guilty 
of joking. 

Before the week was out Miss 
Ferguson had ceased to be on speak- 
ing terms with nearly all the other 
passengers. She had either openly 
insulted them by attacking their 
most cherished opinions, or had 
exasperated them by _ incessant 
talking, and her efforts to enforce 
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her own peculiar views. Captain 
Stryker, although he dreaded her as 
he had never dreaded anything before, 
managed, outwardly, to keep on good 
terms with her. She took advantage 
of this by devoting special attention 
to him. When she came on deck 
ind found the Captain there, she 
insisted that he should walk with her, 
ind during the walk she vigorously 
found fault with his management of 
the ship, and severely criticised his 
conduct and opinions. At times she 
‘laimed that he 
“did not sail the 
ship fast enough,” 
and that he had 
some secret, dis- 
creditable motive 
for wishing to pro- 
long the passage. 
At others she insis- 
ted that he ought 
not to require the 
sailors to do any 


work on Sundays. 
Furthermore, she 
blamed him most 


severely for em- 
ploying the ser- 
vices of Mr. Jones 
as mate. She said 
that Jones was a 
ruffian, who had 
no respect for 
womanhood, as he 
rarely shaved, and that he ought 
instantly to dismiss Jones from his 
post and appoint some nice, clean, 
young man in his place. 

Captain Stryker tried to endure 
Miss Ferguson with resignation, but 
he found it extremely difficult. “That 
woman,” he remarked to Mr. Jones 
one morning, “‘ will drive me mad 
if this voyage lasts much longer. 
She’s worse than the twelve plagues 
of Egypt that were served out to 
Job. Why, it’s come to this, that 
when she opens her mouth and shows 
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“*SHE MEANT TO KEEP PEGGING AWAY TILL HE'D 
CONSENT TO SIGN THE PLEDGE.'” 
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those white teeth of hers, and I know 
she is going to tell me what my duty 
is, I actually feel as if I could duck 
her head in a tar bucket.” 

“And quite right you’d be, too,’ 
replied the mate. ‘And do you know 
that those same teeth of her’s are 
only a jury rig? The stewardess 
told me, and the stewardess knows 
what she’s talking about. I never 
trust a woman with jury teeth. A 
woman that’ll try to cheat you about 
her teeth will cheat you about any- 
thing else. At 
least, that’s my 
opinion.” 

**She’s quarrelled 
with every other 
passenger,” con- 
tinued Stryker, 
“and I consider 
that when she 
tells me Idon’t 
know how to sail 
my own ship or to 
manage my own 
soul, it’s no better 
than rank mu- 
tiny.” 

“She tackled 
the carpenter the 
other day,” said 
Mr. Jones, “and 
told him that she 
understood he was 
a drinking man, 
and she meant to keep pegging 
away at himotill he’d consent to sign 
the pledge. He told her that if 
she’d sign a pledge never to talk 
except by the doctor’s orders he’d 
think about it, and then she said 
he was a blasphemer, and she’d 
ask the Captain to put him in 
irons.” 

‘* Something’s got to be done,” said 
Stryker gloomily. “I can’t have my 
ship swamped with the talk of any 
woman, but what I can do is more 
than I know now. You're sure the 
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stewardess told you Miss Ferguson's 
teeth were false ? ” 

“Sure of it,” replied Mr. Jones. 
‘“* The stewardess says Miss Ferguson 
keeps herteeth in a tumbler on the 
stand alongside her berth every night, 
and the stewardess would give some- 
thing handsome, so she says, if a 
rat would steal them.” 

‘** We haven’t any rats to speak of,”’ 
said Stryker meditatively, “* but from 
what you say I sort of half imagine 
that I begin to see my way. Don’t 
say anything about the teeth to 
any of the passengers. It wouldn’t 
be right to give the woman away.” 

Later in the day Captain Stryker 
had a brief conversation with the 
stewardess, who fully shared in the 
universal dislike of Miss Ferguson. 
“She actually dared,’ remarked the 
stewardess, ‘“‘to tell me that I was 
a wicked woman who dyed her ’air, 
though as it ‘appens my ‘air was 
this same colour as it is now the day 
I was born.” 

Early the next morning Captain 
Stryker was summoned to Miss Fer- 
guson’s cabin, where he found that 
lady concealed under the bedclothes, 
with the exception of the upper part 
of her face. 

“Captain!” said Miss Ferguson in 
an agonised voice, “‘ I’ve swallowed 
my teeth.” 

‘* Swallowed your teeth, ma’am?”’ 
replied Captain Stryker. ‘*‘ How on 
earth could they fetch adrift ? ” 

“IT ought to tell you,” said the 
lady, ‘‘ that my lower teeth are what 
you might perhaps call artificial, 
though they were made by the most 
expensive Court dentist in London. 
I am in the habit of putting them in a 
tumbler at night, but last night I 
must have forgotten to do so. This 
morning they are missing, and I’m 
driven to the awful conclusion that I 
must have swallowed them.” 

** Tf you’ve really swallowed them,” 
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said Stryker, beginning to see that 
Miss Ferguson’s suspicions might be 
employed to his advantage, “ you’re 
in rather a dangerous situation. I 
once heard of a man who swallowed 
a couple of teeth in consequence of 
an argument with a prize fighter, 
and he died in awful agony.” 

“Oh, Captain! You don’t really 
think it will kill me?” demanded 
Miss Ferguson. “There must be 
something that will help me.” 

“There ain’t a single line in the 
Family Doctor about medicine for 
teeth that have been swallowed,” 
answered Stryker. ‘* The only thing 
you can do is to have what the doc- 
tors call an operation. There’s the 
carpenter. He’s very clever with 
his tools, and he’s got a big chest 
full of them. Why, three voyages 
ago he cut off a man’s leg. The man 
had fallen from aloft, and smashed 
his leg into flinders, and it had to 
come off. The carpenter did the job 
in what I don’t hesitate to say was a 
thoroughly workmanlike way. The 
man died, but he’d have died any- 
way, if the leg hadn’t been cut off, so 
the carpenter can’t be blamed for his 
death.” 

“Don’t speak to me about the 
carpenter,’ replied Miss Ferguson. 
** He’s a drunken wretch.” 

‘* He’s always sober at sea,”’ replied 
Stryker, “and if you’d let him try 
to get those teeth back, I don’t doubt 
that he could do it. I’m sorry to 
say that we haven’t any chloroform 
aboard, and of course the operation 
would hurt considerable, but the 
carpenter keeps his tools beautifully 
sharp, and as a rule his hand don’t 
shake enough to materially interfere 
with his duties.” 

“If I must die I will die,” said 
Miss Ferguson, “‘ but on no account 
will I be cut to pieces by a carpenter.” 

“Then,” said the Captain, “ the 
only thing for you to do is to lie per- 
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tectly still in your berth till we get 
to London. It stands to reason that 
if you keep still the teeth can’t hurt 
you. Perhaps if you were to drink 
a lot of strong vinegar every day, it 
might sort of melt the teeth away.” 

“Vinegar wouldn’t be of the slight- 
est use,’ replied Miss Ferguson. “‘The 
teeth are on a plate of the most 
expensive gold, and vinegar does not 
affect gold, but I shall take your 
advice and lie still till we get to Lon- 
don, and I only hope I shall live to 
see it.” 

““O! you mustn’t be discouraged,” 
said Stryker soothingly. ‘ Why, I 
knew a man who 
swallowed a lot of 
tin-tacks that had 
got into a tin of 
preserved beef by 
mistake. He had 
a pain for a few 
days but that was 
all, and the doctor 
said if he’d eaten 
more beef and less 
tacks his condition 
might have been 
worse. I’m still 
of the opinion that 
the carpenter 
could put you right, though, of course, 
if you prefer to wait till you 
get to port, you’ve the right to do 


so. 


“A RESPECTABLF, 


Miss Ferguson, who was thoroughly 
frightened, promised to remain in her 
berth, and the Captain returned to 
the saloon with a smiling face, and 
that day peace reigned on board the 


Robert Carter. Dinner was once more 
a cheerful meal, and Captain Stryker 
was permitted to enjoy his quarter 
deck unmolested. Very little interest 
was shown by the passengers in Miss 
Ferguson’s alleged illness, and beyond 
a few expressions of thankfulness her 
absence was ignored. 


In the course of the afternoon 
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Stryker met the stewardess, and re- 
marked to her— 

“You did the trick 
and I won’t forget it.” 

‘* Please sir,’ replied the steward. 
ess, “I don’t hexactly understand 
what you are a-saying of.” 

“Why I mean the way in which 
you carried off those teeth. Take 
good care of them, for of course I 
mean to give them back at the end 
of the voyage.” 

“Oh! You’re thinking of Miss 
Ferguson’s teeth,” exclaimed the 
stewardess. “‘ I never touched them, 
sir. You told me to take only half of 

them, and when I looked into 
her room last night there was 
only half of them in the tumbler. 
SoI never meddled with them.” 

** Do you mean 
to tell me you 
don’t know where 
that lady’s teeth 
are ?”’ demanded 
Stryker. 

“T give you my 
word, Captain, I 
don’t know noth- 
ing about them. 
Most likely she’s 
got em in her 


very well, 
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mouth.” 

“Most likely she hasn’t,” said 
Stryker testily. ‘‘ Just you search 
her room thoroughly, and see if you 
can find them. She says they’re 
missing.” 

The stewardess departed to do as 
she was bid, but after a prolonged 
search, she informed the Captain that 
the teeth were not in Miss Ferguson’s 
room. 

“What did Miss Ferguson say to 
you ?” asked Stryker. 

‘* She never said a word, sir, except 
groaning and mentioning that she 
was going to die.” 

** Well,” replied the Captain, “those 
teeth have got to be found if they’re 
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aboard,this ship. 


Ill give you a 
pound if you can find them, but be 
sure and don’t let anyone know they 
are lost.” 

Stryker was now thoroughly 
alarmed, for he feared Miss Ferguson 
had really swallowed her teeth and 
that the consequences might be fatal. 
He did not for a moment doubt what 
the stewardess had told him, and 
there did not seem to be any other 
explanation for the disappearance of 
the teeth except the one given by Miss 
Ferguson herself. Undoubtedly the 
lady had made herself extremely 
disagreeable to all on board, but 
Stryker was a humane man, and 
the prospect that she would die 
made him miserable. 

He called frequently on Miss Fer- 
guson during the day to inquire into 
her condition. She admitted that she 
felt very little pain, but attributed 
the fact to her persistence in keeping 
quiet ; but when Stryker left her 
cabin for the last time that day he 
believed that death would soon 


put an end to Miss Ferguson’s 
existence. 

Several days passed, and when no 
unfavourable symptoms were appar- 
ent in the case, Captain Stryker be- 
came encouraged, and began to enter- 
tain the hope that Miss Ferguson 
would live to reach London. She 
remained quietly in her berth, but 
while she complained that her appe- 
tite was excellent, she could manage 
to eat very little on account of her 
dental deficiencies. 

The day before the ship reached 
port Captain Stryker confided to the 
mate for the first time the painful 
situation in which Miss Ferguson was 
placed. “I’ve told you all along,” 
he said, “that the woman wasn’t 
very well, but I didn’t tell you what 
was the matter. The fact is she’s 
swallowed her teeth in her sleep, and 
though it hasn’t killed her yet, the 
chances are that it will prove fatal in 
the end. What’s worse than that, 
she says she can’t go ashore without 
having her teeth in their proper place. 
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If she sticks to that we shall have 
her staying on with us for ever, and 
you can just fancy whether life will 
be worth living in such circumstances. 
I don’t want her to die, but if she’s 
going to refuse to go ashore, the 
sooner those teeth make an end 
of her the better.” 

‘** Swallowed her teeth, has she ?” 
asked Mr. Jones. ‘“ You’re sure of 
that ?” 

“TI can’t see any reason for doubt- 
ing it,” replied Stryker. “‘ The teeth 
are missing and can’t be found, and 
that’s the only explanation.” 
| “ There’s a set of teeth in my 
room at this identical minute,” re- 
marked Mr. Jones, “and I rather 
think from the general look of them 
that—well, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they were Miss Ferguson’s property.” 

“ How on earth did you come by 
them ?” demanded Stryker. 

“Found them in the mizen top, 
sir,” replied the mate with perfect 
coolness. ‘“‘ My idea is, if they’re 
really Miss Ferguson’s teeth, that she 
must have dropped them on deck, 
and the wind must have blown them 
up into the mizen top.” 

“ Bring them to me at once, Mr. 
Jones,” said the Captain, “and Ill 
not make any further inquiries. You’ ve 
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taken an awful load off my mind, 
and I’m quite content to accept any 
explanation you care to make.as to 
how the teeth came into your posses- 
sion.” 

The teeth were restored to Miss 
Ferguson, who was overjoyed to re- 
ceive them, but declined to believe 
the Captain’s story oftheir discovery. 
She insisted that he had known all 
the time that the teeth had not been 
swallowed, and that he had wantonly 
tortured her by withholding the truth. 
But Captain Stryker was so glad to 
see the last of her as she passed over 
the gangway, that he paid little 
heed to what she said, and when 
later the cabin boy confessed that he 
had been bribed by the mate to steal 
the teeth, and bring them to Mr. 
Jones, the Captain did not dream of 
punishing the boy, and it was tacitly 
agreed between them, Mr. Jones, the 
Captain, andthe boy, that the subject 
should be promptly and permanently 
forgotten. 

“That woman might have driven 
me to lose my temper,” said Captain 
Stryker, “and though I never before 
looked on a cabin-boy as a mercy, I 
don’t mind saying that for once I’m 
willing to consider this boy of ours 
as such.” 
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IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XXIV.—BY THE RIVER 


gently gliding current of a 

river which stills all bodily 

effort, and irresistibly impels 
the wayfarer to stop and rest. 

A road, stretching away before 
you on a country walk, inspires you, 
with its ever receding and dwindling 
curves, to travel and travail. A 
field-path leads the steps insensibly 
onward. Even the winding, doubling 
track through the woodland urges 
you to press on; to catch a glimpse of 
the next vista; to learn what lies 


Toe is something about the 


beyond your present view of glooming 

undergrowth and crowded stems. 
But the sight of the steadily flowing 

water has a wholly different influence. 


The desire for motion, to be forging 
onward, is immediately arrested, satis- 
fied. The river is a highway moving 
of itself; there is no need for you 
to be travelling as well. The sloping 
bank by the waterside, with its rich 
Maytide spangling of gold and silver, 
beckons to you. The murmuring 
river has a lullaby ready. Here is 
May sunshine, and May colour, and 
scent, and music enough for a whole 
nation. Where all the world is 
dressed as for a gala-day, you will 
get no more of these by feverishly 
pushing onward. Throw down the 
knapsack then, here in this cool green 
anchorage under the willow-boughs ; 
unbuckle; fill a pipe, and let the blue 
smoke do the journeying onward, if it 
will. 

A sentimentalist would find it 
difficult to choose a resting place 
here, where every square inch has its 
gay enamelling“of blossom. The 
fairies, whom legend says can walk 


upon a pin’s point, could hardly set 
foot on the bank without crushing 
some daisy lurking in the green, or 
rudely jostling some insect-world of 
dandelion or chervil. But sentiment 
or over-cultured feeling is wholly 
out of place by an English riverside 
in May. Your best demeanour is a 
sort of regal lavishness, a lordly, care- 
less, squandering mood. The niggard, 
treasuring one ragged head of prim- 
rose in February, is well enough. But 
nature, though she wears through 
hard times soberly, is ever the reck- 
less prodigal when she comes into 
her great estate. Every sunny May 
morning is a king’s inheritance cast 
unheedingly away. So if you would 
live up to the times, you must come 
out into the song-laden air, and the 
world of blossom, like some happy, 
down-at-heel Aladdin, wantoning in 
his new-found splendour, trampling 
gold and precious stones into the dust 
at every careless step. 

The blue tobacco-smoke lifts into 
the sunbeams, and goes drifting idly 
away on the gentle breeze. Overhead 
the willow-boughs interlace, and the 
leaves whisper together, making a 
dim green trellis-work against the 
tender blue of the sky. Behind you, 
in the beech-wood, there is an incess- 
ant low crooning of pigeons; a little 
willow-wren begins a dozen songs, 
and never finishes any ; a yaffle calls, 
his deep ironical merriment sounding 
strangely out of time and tune with 
the blitheness of the day. Out on the 
sun-gilded waters the swallows and 
martins glide and eddy, the swallow 
with’ his steel-blue panoply fresh from 
Afric forges, the martin’s black-and- 
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white funereal colours forgotten in 
the sheer gaiety of his never-ending 


flight. Everywhere the sweet May 
morning overflows with song. The 
larks began with the first grey shadow 
of dawn, and will cease only with the 
darkness. A nightingale sings in the 
elder-bush close by the water’s edge, 
and another only a few paces onward. 
There is cuckoo-music ringing far 
and near; and listening you can 
make out a score of other voices— 
chaffinch and linnet; merle and 
mavis and little hedge-accentor ; the 
deep indolent caw of passing rooks ; 
and here, in the grass at your very 
feet, the high fine symphony of a grass- 
hopper-warbler, incredible sound to 
come from throat of bird. 

All these notes you are familiar 
with and can trace to their sources. 
But what makes the song of the river 
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itself—the deep, tranquil, joyous song 
that fills the very sunbeams with 
thought, and gives the faint wind in 
the tree-tops a wistful pondering 
quality? The great stream itself 
is silent in all its glassy breadth. 
The weir is too far off for its steady 
pouring to be heard. The breeze that 
makes the current roar in wintertime 
has not strength enough to-day to lift 
a ripple. And yet the sound of the 
water is everywhere; a low, quiet 
undertone, as constant, as incom- 
prehensible, as the sweet May sun- 
light itself. 

Looking about you luxuriously from 
your couch under the willow, you 
are free to think the problem out ; 
and at last by little and little, it 
resolves itself. Every reed in the 
dense thicket thronging the water’s 
brink is a flute on which the current 
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plays: The willows trail a thousand 
leafy tresses in the flood, and each 
adds a dim whispering note to the 
chorus. Everywhere the dry reed- 
brake is filled with living emerald of 
new growth, and the broad leaves lash 
in the swiftly flowing tide. Under 
the bank little rills burst out here 
and there, each with its own quiet 
note. And, watching the bright 
expanse of water speeding by, you 
come at length to perceive that it is 
not so silent as you thought it. There 
are cross-currents everywhere.  In- 
equalities in the river-bed throw up 
little whirling maelstroms, that reach 
the surface, and break with an in- 
cessant peal of silver bells. The very 
movement of the great stream itself, 
the immense weight of water charging 
between the steep banks, and dragging 
ponderously over its rocky bed, must 


give out a deep reverberation. All 
these together make a steady volume 
of sound—a dim, restful, indolent 
music—distinct from every other; 
it is this that gives the river its syren- 
power over you, as you lie on the 
green bank in the soft May sunlight, 
abandoned irresistibly to your wak- 
ing dreams. 

For only one mood seems possible 
by the river when the year is nearing 
its fulness of life. Impassibiiity of 
mind cannot exist here. All the 
thoughts take to themselves wings. 
Old and new, they throng by with 
the flowing water. The forgotten 
past glows out again with true but 
new significance. Ancient aspirations, 
once cherished ideals that time has 
long ago dulled and silenced, rouse 
at the call of the river, and reveal 
their undying youth. Lying among 
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the daisies, and the rosy mist of 
cuckoo-flower, to all appearance the 
most inveterate and abandoned of 
idlers, you are as busy and alert as 
any of the bees that toil amidst the 
blossom around you. It is in times 
such as these that great enterprises 
are accomplished, the true remedy for 
old wounds discovered, noble books 
written, pictures painted that will 
win their place among the best. The 
mere bodily labour, bearing the 
wether-bell before the multitude, driv- 
ing the quill, smearing the canvas, 
hewing the poem out of the senseless 
stone or wood—must have their own 
occasion hereafter. But the real work 
of life, and of art, in all ages has been 
done at such seemingly unproductive 
moments as these. 

Watching the bees in the tangle of 
blossom, with this mood upon you, 
and listening to their never-ceasing 
hum, it may well strike you that so 
much physical toil in sunshine is very 


like a real waste of the good things of 
earth. For all her wisdom the honey- 
bee—like manya counterpart of her’s 
in the human hives—is not clever 
enough to see that an overflowing 
treasury can be come by at too great 


a price. Toil of this kind is always 
the outcome of mistaken reckoning. 
If the bee only knew it, a week’s 
steady united work in autumn at the 
heather and the ivy bloom would 
provide all the needs of the hive for 
the penurious winter months; and 
she might use the precious hours of 
summer sunshine for her own imme- 
diate delight and profit. The butter- 
flies are wiser than the bees. They 
sip their fill, then gambol together 
up in the fragrant, sun-steeped air, 
or bask on some golden head of dande- 
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lion, until the mood returns to them, 
and they carouse again. But the 
worker-bee is the slave of an insatiate, 
myopic providence. In her life there 
is neither love nor leisure nor unbend- 
ing. The world to her is but a vast 
honey-cup to be drained at all cost 
between dawn and the red dusk of 
the western sky ; and in a short six 
weeks or so she perishes of overwork, 
leaving her hard-won wealth to others, 
who will carry on the dubitable 
task. 

The old monkish aphorism ‘“‘aborare 
est orare’’—work is worship—may 
have rung true enough, uttered with- 
in the gloom of monastery walls. 
Any half-truth seems complete, so 
that the light upon it be vague and 
dim enough. But few indoor prin- 
ciples will stand the lustrating glow 
and glitter of a fine May morning. 
Thought in the open air has a sudden 
knack of taking the bit between its 
teeth and bolting into the midst of 
inconvenient verities, if the conven- 
tional rein be but for a moment 
slackened. Philosophers of all time 
have held up the honey-bee to us as 
an exemplar of the perfect prudence ; 
but they forget her short life and her 
venomous sting. Nature opposes 
steadfastness, and courage, and never- 
failing hope, to the menace of 
adverse times; but where shall you 
find her counselling prudence in pros- 
perity ? It was not the gospel of 
labour that brought commendation to 
the lilies of the field. Nor will the 
man with the two coats, and the scrip 
and purse, find much encouragement 
for his discreet maxims out in the 
squandered luxuriance of colour and 
scent and music, the limitless prodi- 
gality, of a perfect day in spring. 
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lenly beneath the hot sun 

that brooded over the pampas, 

cursing impartially the heat 
and his own foolishness in coming 
to such a barbarous country, sud- 
denly put spurs to his jaded beast 
as his wandéring eye fell upon a 
solitary estancia that stood on the 
verge of the sun-baked plain. 

A coffee-planter of Santos—as he 
said—he was making a journey south- 
ward, partly on business bent, partly 
for the pleasure and profit to be 
derived from such desultory dealing 
in horse-flesh as might come his way. 

A cigar between his white teeth 
sent back fragrant wreaths of smoke 
as he rode, and one sinewy hand, 
resting lightly upon his hip, displayed 
upon the index finger a diamond ring 
of surpassing size and worth. To 
carry such in these wilds must be 
accounted a foolhardy proceeding, 
but Sefior Zapato was a strong man 
and a brave one, and felt quite cap- 
able of taking care of his property. 

As he approached the estancia, a 
thin, poncho-clad man who had been 
watching him from the verandah 
came forward to meet him, and, as 
he drew his horse alongside, swept 
off his sombrero with a low bow: 

** Bueno dia, Sefior,” he said, show- 
his teeth in a flashing smile. 

Sefior Jose Zapato bowed gravely 
in return, and looking down at him, 
said: ‘* The Sefior will permit me to 
dismount and rest awhile ? ” 

Chico Llanos bowed even more 
deeply: “‘ You are very welcome, 
Sefior, you may dismount and take 


Ss Jose Zapato, riding sul- 


your siesta in the shade. Consider 
pray, that everything of mine is 
your own. In the meanwhile the peon 
shall take your horse to the corral. 
Pedro!” 

A peon appeared at the call, and 
taking the horse’s rein led it off, while 
Chico and his guest strolled on to the 
verandah. 

As they walked Chico covertly 
studied the diamond ring upon his 
companion’s finger: his quick eyes 
had caught sight of it the moment 
the latter dismounted and it was all 
he could do to suppress the cry of 
delight which rose to his lips as the 
magnificent single stone, catching the 
vivid sun-rays, sparkled in a myriad 
points of light. Here was indeed a 
fish worth the netting, a fool who 
might be considered a lawful and 
easy prey. 

“Sit here in the shade, Sejior ; be 
welcome and at ease,” he said, indic- 
ating a cane chair on the verandah 
with a polite gesture. “‘ Pedro will 
presently bring you a cup of maté.” 

Sefior Jose replied with exaggerated 
courtesy that Chico surpassed the 
good Samaritan in kindness, took the 
seat indicated, threw away his half- 
smoked cigar, and accepting a cigar- 
illo, lighted it at Chico’s, touching 
little fingers, as is the custom. 

“The Sefior has travelled far to- 
day ?”’ asked Chico. 

“Ten leagues, perhaps.” 

“Ah, such a distance fatigues in 
the morning sun,”’ Chico said again, 
“assuredly the Sefior will remain 
overnight.” 

“Tf it is permitted, I will gladly 
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accept of your hospitality,” Zapato 
rejoined. 

Pedro appeared with maté as they 
talked, and Zapato, taking a cup, 
drank thirstily. 

*“* You travel for pleasure ? ” Chico 
asked when Pedro had retired. His 
tone expressed merely ephemeral 
curiosity. 

“Si, Sefior; and it is now three 
months since I left Santos.” 

“You are interested in horses ? ” 
Chico ventured. 

Zapato looked 
at him eagerly. 
“You guess 
aright. But how?” 

“A chance'shot, 
Senior. I remarked 
that your horse 
was of uncommon 
strength and 
breeding. Here, 
| say to myself, is 
one who knows 
horseflesh as a 
bird the air.” 

— 
Zapato replied, 
flattered, for he 
prided himself 
upon his know- 
ledge of the sub- 
ject, and not 
without cause. 

“If the Sefor 
wishes he may see 
two horses which a 
king might envy. Imported from Eng- 
land by me. Of speed matching the 
eagle—of the best blood,”’ Chicosaid. 

The horses of which he spoke had 
indeed been imported at great ex- 
pense, but by a distant ranchero who 
had wasted a fruitless month in 
search of them, and still wondered 
how his valuable property had dis- 
appeared so suddenly. 

“You have them here,” Zapato 
asked eagerly. 
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“In the corral near by. If the 
Senior will follow me he may see them 
now.” 

“Bueno! Come then!” 

They rose and made their way to 
the corral, where they found Zapato’s 
horse tethered, and also two other 
horses, at sight of which the Brazil- 
ian’s eyes lit up with delightedinterest. 
Pedro, who had come out to them, 
brought forward one for closer in- 
spection. 

*“ It isa horse of 
matchless worth, 
Sefior,” Chico 
cried enthusiasti- 
cally, “such an 
animal as _ one 
rarely sees. Mark 
the muscle here 
and here,” run- 
ning his hand over 
the beast’s quar- 
ters, “see the 
hocks, the past- 
erns, slim and yet 
strong. When one 
has mounted it 
one becomes not a 
man but a bird— 
an eagle, Sefior.” 

** Not so bad,” 
Zapato commen- 
ted carelessly, 
“thoughonecould 
wish for more 
signs of breed- 
ing.” 

** Breeding ? ~” Chico almost 
shrieked. ‘It cost me a small for- 
tune, and has the greatest pedigree.” 

“One is sometimes deceived in 
these matters. I myself have known 
it,” Zapato replied airily. 

** As the Senor is now,” returned 
Chico; ‘“‘one has but to look at 
this horse to know that its qualities 
are the most excellent. Pedro, bring 
nearer the other horse.” 

*“ As I say, it is not so bad,” said 
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Zapato, as the other was led up. 
He looked at it for a moment with 
the keen eye of a connoisseur, turned 
away again, shrugged his shoulders, 
and damned it with faint praise to 
Chico, while his unspoken comment 
was: ‘Two magnificent animals 
which I shall buy.” 

After this preliminary fencing they 
returned to the verandah, and Zapato 
seated himself on a chair, resting one 
hand ostentatiously on his knee that 
the other might see the diamond 
ring in the best light. An unwise act, 
one might think, but Zapato thought 
otherwise. 

“The horses are worth three hun- 
dred gold pieces,” said Chico pres- 
ently, lounging in his hammock, and 
commencing to roll a fresh cigarillo. 

Zapato laughed softly, “‘ You sell 
to millionaires. But why speak of it ? 
I travel alone, and if I would buy 
the horses—at a _ reasonable price, 


it is understood—yet I could not 


take them with me.” Chico smiled 
calmly. He knew that the price he 
quoted had been that paid by their 
unfortunate importer; but with the 
diamond ring in his mind, and also a 
half formed plan for its acquisition, 
kept silence on that point. Under 
the circumstances, it was as well to 
set his guest’s mind at ease by playing 
the part of an honest, if somewhat 
dull-witted ranchero. 

““My partner, Sefior Heller, will 
accompany you a little on your way,”’ 
he said. 

**Not so, Senor,” 
“I would not trespass 
kindness.” 

“Is it not a pleasure, Sefor, to 
assist the traveller who passes ? ” 
asked Chico. 

“Truly ; nevertheless, I cannot buy 
the horses.” 

“They are cheap at two hundred 
and fifty pieces, Sefior.”’ 

“At two hundred, 


Zapato replied, 
upon his 


perhaps ; 
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though as I say they lack breed- 
ing.” 

“The Senor is in error, they are 
of the purest blood, and I rob myself 
by selling them at two hundred and 
fifty.” 

Zapato smiled tolerantly : “I offer 
two hundred for the horses.” 

At this moment Ludwig Heller 
appeared on the verandah, and bowed 
gravely to Zapato, who bowed in 
return. 

“You speak of horses, Sefior ?”’ he 
questioned, after an exchange of 
compliments. 

“It is so,” replied Chico. ‘“ For 
the two the Sefor has offered two 
hundred and twenty pieces.” 

““Two hundred,” Zapato corrected 
mildly. 

“Ah, pardon.” 

Ludwig threw out his hands in a 
horrified gesture “Cuidado, Chico, 
take care!” he cried. “ The price is 
beyond all expression low.” 

He was going to enlarge on this 
theme when Chico touched his foot 
so he turned it oft with: “ Truly, 
Senor, you have a bargain, but since 
it is to your gain it would be impolite 
to protest.” 

Zapato looked carelessly from one 
to the other, but did not reply. To 
himself he commented: “ Excel- 
lently done, if not a little overdone, 
amigo.” 

““These superb horses are yours 
then, Sefior,” Chico added. “Be 
assured that they would not have been 
sold at such a price had I other means 
of disposing of them.” Which was 
true as far as it went. 

“Is it so? Well, I shall pay you 
now for them.” 

‘““Not so,” replied Chico, anxious 
to put his guest at ease. ‘‘ The Sefior 
shall sleep on his bargain, and if in 
the morning he does not rue it—well 
——1!” He finished with a careless 
shrug. 
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“You exceed the Cid in magna- 
nimity,” said Zapato. 


That night he retired early to the 
room prepared for him, and Ludwig 
Heller, joining Chico, who sat smoking 
on the verandah, laid a heavy hand 
on his shoulder. 

“'Verdammte Eselkopf! you have 
sold the horses 
foolishly.” 

“Not so,” said 
Chico, with imper- 
turbable good 
humour, “I had 
a purpose.” 

‘““A purpose?” 
sneered Ludwig. 
“Tell it me then.” 

“* Ciertaimente, I 
wished to let him 
think me a man of 
little wit.” 

“‘ That is not so 
hard,” Ludwig 
chuckled coarsely. 

Chico’s brow 
darkened, but he 
went on equably : 
“He has a dia- 
mond ring worth 
perhaps three hun- 
dred pieces. If I 
take it we have 
value for a large 
sum, together with 
the price of the 
horses which, al- 
though sold below 
their value, yet 
cost us nothing.” 

** Ach, the ring, I hav’ seen it not,” 
said Ludwig suspiciously. 

“One can understand that since 
the Sefior slipped it into his belt 
before you came out. But it is 
worth much, and as for the horses we 
should not find them easy to sell.” 

,‘ True, but why make their price 
so little?” 


“CHICO WAS ON HIS WAY TO ZAPATO’S ROOM.” 
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** Because it will render the stranger 
less suspicious. He will be anxious 
in the morning to ride off quickly 
with his bargain. If he discovers the 
loss of the ring we will charge the 
peon with the theft ; I shall see that 
he leaves the estancia early as if in 
flight.” 

“Very good, I see your plan now. 

Ah, listen ! ”’ 

Ludwig broke off shortly as 
the sound of a snore came from 
within. 

“He sleeps !”’ whispered Chico. 

“We shall make sure— 

if it is a ruse he suspects 
something,” Lud- 
wig said, and 
knocked over a 
chair which fell 
with a crash. 
“Good, he does 
sleep ; a man who 
pretended to snore 
would pause at the 
sound,” he added, 
as the regular snor- 
ing still proceeded. 
“Go now, Chico!” 

But even as he 

spoke Chico was on 
his way to Zapato’s 
room, gliding like 
a serpent, treading 
without noise, 
breath hard held, 
and one sinewy 
hand upon his 
knife haft. 
' Ludwig sat 
down to wait. Five 
long minutes passed, then Chico re- 
appeared, holding out in the palm of 
his hand the ring which sparkled 
even in the thin moon-rays. 

“Die lieber Himmel!” Ludwig 
whispered. ‘Let me see it.” 

Chico protested. 

““No, Ludwig, to-morrow. If we 
stay here longer we make a noise, 
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perhaps the Sefior—man- 
ana.” 

“To bed then,” Ludwig assented, 
and led the way indoors. 

On the following morning, as they 
were enjoying their morning cigar- 
illo, Zapato came out to them, a 
wildly gesticulating figure, with star- 
ing eyes and hands that grasped at 
nothing. 

“Oh! Sefiores, my ring is gone! 
Some Jladrones (thieves) have been 
here. A diamond worth a king’s 
ransom, Sefiores !’’ Both men started 
to their feet with cries of anger. 

“* Ladrones, Sefior ? Impossible ! ” 

“It is so,‘ ojala! that I had not 
come here.” 

“You have made a_ thorough 
search, Sefior ?”’ asked Chico. 

** Yes, and the ring is gone without 
doubt.” 

Ludwig clapped his palms suddenly 
together: “ The peon, where is 
he?” 

Zapato looked at Ludwig, Chico 
in turns at,both his companions. 
Three more consummate actors never 
graced the stage—doubt, surprise, 
anger, flitted in shades over their 
expressive features. 

“Caramba! It is an everlasting 
disgrace—a guest robbed beneath our 
roof,” cried Chico, hands in the air. 

“Ach! the rascal peon!” ejacu- 
lated Ludwig. 

They ran simultaneously to the back 
of the estancia ; no trace of Pedro; 
called aloud, but heard no answering 
voice ; finally they looked in the 
corral and discovered that Chico’s 
horse was gone. The situation was 
serious ; the peon had fled by night, 
the stranger’s ring had been stolen, 
who could fail to connect the two 
events in concluding that the wretch 
Pedro had committed this black act of 
ingratitude and inhospitality. Chico 
called Heaven to witness that his 
heart’s core bled; Ludwig vowed 
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summary vengeance on the culprit 
when he should catch him, while 
Zapato listened sullenly at their self- 
reproaches and protested his un- 
willingness to remain longer in a place 
where he had suffered such a serious 
loss. 

“Here is the price of the horses,” 
he said at last, holding out to Chico a 
leather bag of gold pieces. “ Give 
me the animals, and let me set out.” 

Chico grasped the bag greedily. 
“It is as you please, Sefior,” he said 
slowly. “It will be to me an ever- 
lasting grief that a stranger was 
robbed by my servant. The horses I 
shall bring now, and Sefior Heller 
will ride with you a few leagues.” 

“ Bueno,” Zapato said, and turned 
away sulkily, while Chico made his 
way to the corral. 

He reappeared soon after, riding 
Zapato’s horse,and leading the others, 
dismounted quickly, and, giving the 
reins to the latter, turned smiling. 

“T have saddled your horse, Lud- 
wig, and left it in the corral.” 

**So. Then I will fetch it.” 

Zapato was already mounted when 
Ludwig rode round to the front of 
the estancia. “I am ready now,” he 
said quickly. ‘“‘ Vamos, sefior, let us 
go.” 

Chico swept off his sombrero. 

“‘ Adios, sefior. A good journey to 
you,” he cried, and Zapato bowing 
constrainedly in reply, returned to 
the verandah to watch the horsemen, 
as they set out at a quick gallop 
across the pampas. 

Their figures disappeared slowly 
into the golden morning haze, the 
thud of hoofs died down and went out 
of hearing, and Chico, flinging him- 
self with a self-satisfied smile on a 
hammock, jingled the bag of gold, 
and watched the thin wreaths of 
smoke curl up from his cigarillo, well 
content with his morning’s work. 

“Such fools come but seldom to 
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the pampas,” he was_ thinking; 


‘were there many such I should be 
a rich man.” 
He felt in his waistbelt in a secret 
pulled out 
play 


the 
light 


ring, 
on 


pocket and 
admired the 
its admirably 
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Ludwig returned, and springing from 
his horse, left it standing and crossed 
over to the verandah. “The ring, 
show it me!” he cried at once, and 
Chico, taking it out, placed it in his 
outstretched palm. 

Ludwig 





cut facets, 
turned it this 
way and that, 
examined the 
setting, and 
finally re- 
turned it to 
his belt with 
a triumphant 
chuckle. 

‘I should 
have shown 
it to Ludwig 
this morn- 
ing,’ he 
mused. “ He 
is jno mean 
judge and 
could have 
attested its 
true worth, 
where I can 
only guess 
nearly by its 
size.” 

The 


ing 


morm- 
wore 





looked at it, 
admiringly at 
first, then 
with some 
uneasiness 
looked up at 
Chico suspici- 
ously, and 
dashed with 
it into the 
estancia. 

“Come 
back,”’ Chico 
screamed, 
imagining 
that his part- 
ner medi- 
tated instant 
flight. 

And _pre- 
sently Lud- 
wig came. 

His face 
worked con- 
vulsively, 
and step- 
ping to the 











away, the 

sun, ever 

mounting higher in the vivid blue 
sky, glared down upon the plain, 
and the shadows drew in as the rays 
pierced more perpendicularly down. 
Two long hours had passed before 
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front of the 
verandah, he 
curse across the 


SPITZBUBE.'" 


screamed a bitter 
pampas. 

“‘ He has gone, and it is too late to 
pursue. Your diamond—Verfluchte 
Spitzbube !—is paste /”’ 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By 


T may be set down as a safe pro- 
position that every man is a 
bewildered maverick when he 
wanders out of his own little 

balliwick. Did you ever see a stock- 
broker on a stock farm, or a cow 
puncher at the Waldorf ? 

A man may be a duck in his private 
puddle, but when he strikes deep in 
strange waters he forgets how to 
swim. 

Take some captain of industry 
who resides in a large city of the 
Middle West. At home he is un- 
questionably i. Everyone knows 
the size of his bank account, and 
when he rides down to business in 
the morning the conductor holds the 
car for him. His fellow-passengers 
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are delighted to get a favouring nod 
from him. When he sails into the 
new office building the lift captain 
gives him a cheery but deferential 
“good morning.” In his private 
office he sits at a $500 roll-top desk 
surrounded by push buttons, and 
when he gives the word someone is 
expected to hop. At noon he goes 
to his club for luncheon. The head 
waiter hastens to relieve him of his 
hat, and then leads him to the most 
desirable table and hovers over him 
even as a mother hen broods over her 
first chick. 

This distinguished citizen, director 
of the First National Bank, member 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., president of the Saturday 
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Night Poker Club, head of the Com- 
mercial Club and founder of the Wilson 
County Trotting Association, is a 
whale when he is seated on his private 
throne in the corn belt. He rides 
the whirlwind and commands the 
storm. The local paper speaks of him 
in bated capital letters, and he would 
be more or less than human if he failed 
to believe that he was a very large 
gun. 

Take this same business Behemoth 
and set him down in Paris or Rome or 
Naples. With a _ red _ guide-book 
clutched helplessly in his left hand 
and his right hand free, so that he 
can dig up the currency of the realm 
every thirty seconds, he sets forth to 
become acquainted with medieval 
architecture and the work of the old 
masters. The guides and cabmen 
bully him. Newsboys and _ beggars 
pester him with impunity. When he 
enters a shop the polite brigand 
behind the showcase charges him two 
prices and gives him bad money for 
change. 

Why? Because he is in a strange 
man’s town, stripped of his local im- 
portance and battling with a foreign 
language. The man who cannot talk 
back immediately becomes a weakling. 

What is the chief terror to travel ? 
It is the lonesomeness of feeling that 
one cannot adapt himself to the un- 
familiar background, and therefore 
is sure to attract more or less attention 
as a curio. And in what city does 
this feeling of lonesomeness become 
most overwhelming ? In London. 

The American must go to England 
in order to learn for a dead certainty 
that he does not speak the English 
language. On the Continent, if he 
kicks on the charges and carries a 
great deal of hand luggage, and his 
clothes do not fit him any too well, 
he may be mistaken for an English- 
man. This great joy never awaits 
him in London. 


I do not wish to talk about myself, 
yet I can say in truthfulness that I 
have been working for years to enrich 
the English language. Most of the 
time I have been years ahead of the 
dictionaries. I have been so far 
ahead of the dictionaries that some- 
times I fear they will never catch up. 
It has been my privilege to use words 
that are unknown to Lindley Murray. 
Andrew Lang once started to read 
my works and then sank with a 
bubbling cry and did not come up for 
three days. 

It seems that in my efforts to enrich 
the English language I made it too 
rich, and the result was’ mental 
gastritis. In one of my fables, written 
in pure and undefiled Chicago, re- 
ference was made to that kind of a 
table d’hote restaurant which serves an 
Italian dinner for sixty cents. This 
restaurant was called a “ spaghetti 
joint.” Mr. Lang declared that the ap- 
pellation was altogether preposterous, 
as it is a well known fact that spag- 
hetti has no joints, being invertebrate 
and quite devoid of osseous tissue, 
the same as a caterpillar. Also he 
thought that “cinch” was merely 
a misspelling of “ sink,” something to 
do with a kitchen. Now, if an Ameri- 
can, reeking with the sweet vernacu- 
lar of his native land, cannot make 
himself understood by one who is 
familiar with all the ins and outs 
of our language, what chance has he 
with the ordinary Londoner, who 
acquires his vocabulary from reading 
the advertisements carried by sand- 
wichmen ? 

This pitiful fact comes home to 
every American when he arrives in 
London—there are two languages, 
the English and the American. One 
is correct; the other is incorrect. 
One is a pure and limpid stream ; the 
other is a stagnant pool, swarming 
with bacilli. In front of a shop in 
Paris is a sign, “‘ English spoken— 
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American understood.” This sign is 
just as misleading as every other sign 
in Paris. If our English cannot be 
understood right herein England what 
chance have we amongst strangers? 

One of the blessed advantages of 
coming here to England is that every 
American, no matter how old he 
may be or how often he has assisted 
at the massacre of the mother tongue, 
may begin to get a correct idea of 
the genuine English speech. A few 
Americans—say, fifty or more—in 
Boston and several in New York, 
are said to speak English in spots. 
By patient endeavour they have 
mastered the sound of “a” as in 
father,” but they continue to call 
a clerk a clerk, instead of a “‘ clark,” 
and they never have gained the cour- 
age to say “leftenant.” They wan- 
der on the suburbs of the English 
language, nibbling at the edges, as 
it were. Anyone living west of 
Pittsburg is still lost in the desert. 

It is only when the pilgrim comes 
right here to the fountain-head of 
the Chaucerian language that he can 
drink deep and revive his parched 
intellect. For three days I have been 
camping here at the headwaters of 
English. Although this is my fourth 
visit to London and I have taken a 
thorough course at the music-halls 
and conversed with some of the most 
prominent shopkeepers on or in the 
Strand, to say nothing of having 
chatted almost in a spirit of demo- 
cratic equality with some of the most 
representative waiters, I still feel 
as if I were a little child playing 
by the seashore while the great ocean 
of British idioms lies undiscovered 
before me. 

Yesterday, however, I had the rare 
and almost delirious pleasure of meet- 
ing an upper-class Englishman. He 
has family, social position, wealth, 
several capital letters trailing after his 
name (which is long enough without 


an appendix), an ancestry, a glorious 
past, and possibly a future. Usually 
an American has to wait in London 
eight or ten years before he meets an 
Englishman who is not trying to sell 
him dress shirts or something to put 
on his hair. In two short days— 
practically at one bound—I had 
realised the full ambition of my 
countrymen. 

Before being presented to the heavy 
swell I was taken into the chamber 
of meditation by the American who 
was to accompany me on this fight 
to glory. He prepared me for the 
ceremony by whispering to me that 
the chap we were about to meet went 
everywhere and saw everybody ; that 
he was a ’varsity man, and had shot 
big game and had a place up 
country, and had to hire a man by 
the year just to remember the names 
of his clubs. 

May I confess that I was immensely 
flattered to know that I could meet 
this important person? When we 
are at long range we throw bricks at 
the aristocracy and landed gentry, 
but when we come close to them we 
tremble violently and are much 
pleased if they differentiate us from 
the furniture of the room. 

Why not tell the truth for once ? 
I was pleased and overheated with 
bliss to know that this social lion was 
quite willing to sit alongside of me 
and breathe the adjacent atmosphere. 

Also I was perturbed and stage 
frightened because I knew that I spoke 
nothing but the American language, 
and that probably I used my nose 
instead of my vocal chords in giving 
expression to such thoughts as might 
escape from me. Furthermore, I 
was afraid that during our con- 
versation I might accidentally lapse 
into slang, and I knew that in Great 
Britain slang is abhorred above every 
other earthly thing except goods of 
German manufacture. So I resolved 
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to be on my guard and try to come as 
near to English speech as it is possible 
for anyone to come after he has 
walked up and down State-street for 
ten years. 

My real and ulterior motive in 
welcoming this interview with a re- 
gistered Englishman was to get, free 
of charge,an allopathic dose of twenty- 
four-carat English. I wanted to bask 
in the bright light of an intellect 
that had no flaws in it, and absorb 
some of the infallibility that is so pre- 
valent in these parts. 

We met. I steadied myself and 
said : “‘ I’m glad to know you—that is, 
I am extremely pleased to have the 
honour of making your acquain- 
tance.” 

He looked at me with a kindly light 
in his steel blue eye, and after a short 
period of deliberation spoke as fol- 
lows : “* Thanks.” 

“The international developments 


“ © THANKS.’” 


of recent years have been such as 
should properly engender a feeling 
of the warmest brotherhood between 
all branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race,” I said. “I don’t think that 
any fair-minded American has it in 
for Great Britain—that is, it seems 
to me that all former resentment 
growing out of early conflicts between 
the two countries has given way to a 
spirit of tolerant understanding. Do 
you not agree with me ?” 

He hesitated for a moment, as if 
not desiring to commit himself by 
a hasty or impassioned reply, and then 
delivered himself as follows : ‘* Quite.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, following 
the same line of thought, “ that fair- 
minded people on both sides of the 
water are getting sore—that is, losing 
patience with the agitators who preach 
the old doctrine that our attitude to- 
wards Great Britain is necessarily 
one of enmity. We cannot forget 
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that when the European powers 
attempted to concert their influence 
against the United States at the 
outset of the late war with Spain 
you bluffed them out—that is, you 
induced them to relinquish their 
unfriendly intentions. Every thought- 
ful man in America is on to this fact 
—that is, he understands how im- 
portant was the service you rendered 
us—and he is correspondingly grate- 
ful. The American people and the 
English people speak the same lan- 
guage theoretically. Our interests 
are practically identical in all parts of 
the world—that is, we are trying to 
do everybody, and so are you. What 
| want to convey is that neither nation 
can properly work out its destiny 
except by co-operating with the other. 
Cherefore any policy looking towards 
a severance of friendly relations is un- 
worthy of consideration.” 
* Rot!” said he. 


HE REPLIED 

** Just at present all Americans are 
profoundly grateful to the British 
public for its generous recognition 
of the sterling qualities of our beloved 
executive,” I continued. ‘ Over in 
the States we think that ‘ Teddy’ i 
the goods—that is, the people of all 
sections have unbounded faith in him. 
We think he is on the level—that is, 
that his dominant policies are guided 
by the spirit of integrity. As a fair- 
minded Briton, who is keeping in 
touch with the affairs of the world, 

may I ask you your candid opinion of 
President Roosevelt ? ” 

After a brief pause he spoke as fol- 
lows : “ Ripping!” 

‘“* The impulse of friendliness on the 
part of the English people seems to 
be more evident year by year,” 
i continued. “‘ It is now possible for 
Americans to get into nearly all the 
London hotels. You show your faith 
in our monetary system by accepting 
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all of the collateral we can bring over. 
No identification is necessary. For- 
merly the visiting American was asked 
to give references before he was 
separated from his income—that is, 
before one of your business institu- 
tions would enter into negotiations 
with him. Nowadays you see behind 
the chin whisker the beautiful trade- 
mark of consanguinity. You say, 
‘Blood is thicker than water,’ and 
you accept a five-dollar bill just the 
same as if it were an English sovereign 
worth four dollars and eighty-six 
cents.” 

** Jolly glad to get it,” said he. 

‘** Both countries have adopted the 
gospel of reciprocity,” I said, warmed 
by this sudden burst of enthusiasm. 
‘*“We send shiploads of tourists over 
here. You send shiploads of English 
actors to New York. The _ tourists 
go home as soon as they are broke 
that is, as soon as their funds are 
exhausted. The English actors come 
home as soon as they are indepen- 
dently rich. Everybody is satisfied 
with the arrangement and the inter- 
national bonds are further strength- 


ened. Of course, some of the 


English actors blow up—that is, 
fail to meet with any great measure 
of financial success—when they get 
out as far as Omaha; but while they 
are mystifying the American public 
some of our tourists are going round 
London mystifying the British public. 
Doubtless you have seen some of 
these tourists.” 

The distinguished person nodded 
his head in grave acquiescence, and 
then said, with some feeling : “‘ Boun- 
ders!” 

“In spite of these breaches of in- 
ternational faith, the situation, taken 
as a whole, is one promising an in- 
definite continuation of cordial friend- 
ship between the Powers,” I said; 
“IT am glad that such is the case ; 
aren’t you?” 

* Awfully,” he replied. 

Then we parted. 

It is really worth a long sea voyage 
to be permitted to get the English 
language at first hand, to revel in its 
unexpected sublimities and _ gaze 
down new and awe-inspiring vistas 
of rhetorical splendour. 





WHEN WINTER DIES 


By ANGELA GORDON 


HEN Winter dies, no bitter tears are shed; 
Love lends no moan to mingle with his sighs ; 
The piteous voice of Grief is quieted 


When Winter dies. 


Spring’s glad handmaidens come, with radiant eye 
And gracious dower of blossoms for his bed: 
White snowdrop-bells make music where he lies, 
And daffodils keep watch above his head, 

Whilst joyous breezes, carolling good-byes, 

Bid Earth rejoice since Death itself is dead 

When Winter dies. 
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MODERN HOMES 


By T. 


RAFFLES 


DAVISON 


XI.—HOME PLACE, LIMPSFIELD 


OMETIMES the site of a house 
is so obviously suited to its 
purpose that the owner could 
hardly have desired a better, 

excepting, of course, the inevitable 
development of building activities 
in its neighbourhood. _Limpsfield, 
withits pleasant elevation, its large 
stretch of open common land, its 
plentiful trees, and its easy accessi- 
bility from London, has_ provided 
many delightful sites for moderate 
sized houses, and I could name 
several which seem to me as nearly 
ideal as one could hope for. The 
place has, however, during the last 
twenty years paid the penalty of 
its attractiveness, and houses are 
now springing up in all directions to 
such an extent that it will apparently 
soon be difficult to find sites which 
offer the privacy and charming envi- 


ronment of ‘‘ Home Place,” which is 
here illustrated. 

It is not easy to suppose anything 
more pleasing than is the entire 
aspect of this charming little domain 
which has been designed from one 
end to the other with exceptional 
thought and success. We approach 
“Home Place” from the pretty village 
of Limpsfield along a road winding 
between high trees and descending 
steeply from the common. The en- 
trance gates, of which we give a 
sketch, open into a short drive 
turning quickly to the left. An 
entrance court is obtained by the 
high wooded bank on the left, 
the house on the right, and the 
stable buildings facing the approach. 
On this, the north side of the house, 
we find the ‘entrance hall and 
kitchen c ffices, the three entertaining 
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rooms being ranged along the south 
front. As the ground slopes towards 
the south, and the site of the house 
is bounded on the north by the steep 
hill and on each side by plentiful 
foliage, it will be seen that the en- 
vironment creates a sheltered setting 
which is very pleasing. The view 
towards the south extends over many 
miles of undulating country towards 
East Grinstead, which presents much 
variety and interest. 

“Home Place” is built in red 
brick and stone after the picturesque 
Tudor manner. The two pen 
and ink drawings made from 
the house itself indicate its 
general character, but with- 
out account of the creepers 
and the effects of time and 
tone which have already 
softened the harshness which 
accompanies all new building 
work. The entrance gable, 
with its stone oriel and wide 


oak door, over which is the motto Nisi 
Dominus, is a good piece of well 
executed architectural detail. The 
more elaborate stone detail has been 
reserved for this entrance front. It 
will be noted that the stable approach 
affords ample space for a carriage 
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to wait in readiness under cover. 
The stable buildings from the south 
and east make a very picturesque 
group. 

The interior of the house is so 
excellent that I much regret being 
unable to give any illustrations of it, 
as so much space is occupied by other 
photographs. As we enter, the main 
staircase is to the left. It is built 
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is a large window to the west, from 
which beautiful sunset effects are 
obtained through the trees. The hall 
is panelled round with an oak dado. 
The drawing-room is entered both 
from the hall and the dining-room, and 
contains very fine old furniture. The 
dining-room is panelled right up 
in oak and has window seats looking 
out over the terrace. From the din- 
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up partly in old and partly in new 
oak. The old part is chiefly the 
balustrade which is from a fine old 
house occupied by Archbishop Tillot- 
son at Edmonton. The first floot 
landing is enclosed by square moulded 
posts, and the whole effect is very 
picturesque. To the right of the 
entrance is a large hall parlour with 
a comfortable corner fireplace. There 


LOOKING UP THE ROSE PERGOLA FROM THE POND. 
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ing-room is also entered the library, 
and out of this latter is a door leading 
out to a roomy belvedere built up in 
oak and leading down by ten steps 
to the terrace. This height of the 
ground floor above the terrace provides 
good lighting space for the basement, 
which goes the whole length of the 
house, and affords much useful ac- 
commodation for workshop, a room 
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for mothers’ meetings, a dark room, 
bicycle room, apple store, and wine 
cellar. An interesting feature of the 
first floor is a little oratory built 
out from the main building on oak 
posts. This is well finished with oak 
panelling and quaint lead light glaz- 
ing. 

Though “Home Place” is_ so 
excellent an example of house 
building and one of the best of the 
many admirable domestic buildings 
designed and carried out in many 
parts of England by its architects, 
Messrs. Douglas and Fordham and 
Messrs. Douglas and Minshull, its 
specially outstanding charm is its 
garden. Amongst modern gardens I 
have seen nothing of its kind better, 
perhaps none quite so good, in regard 
to the limitations imposed by its 
owner. The actually architectural 


part of the effect is not extensive, and 


is chiefly to be found in the lofty ter- 
race which runs along the whole south 
front. The upper terrace is thirty- 
one steps above the path which 
skirts its base, and is laid with 
gravel. The next terrace, eleven steps 
down, is of grass, and below this are 
two flights of steps with a landing 
between. Roses are trained all over 
the sloping bank between the two 
terrace levels, and the bottom terrace 
is bounded by a buttressed wall from 
the lower level. All along below this 
is a great herbaceous border which 
in the summer is ablaze with mag- 
nificent clumps of brilliant flowers. 
The ground falls all along the site 
towards the south, and directly oppo- 
site the terrace steps a pergola covered 
with roses leads down to the pond 
below. This pergola is built up as a 
sort of hipped pavilion roof in the 
centre. Beyond the pond is a 
spacious tennis ground, and beyond 
that again a pergola leads into one 
of the most effective garden features 
I have anywhere seen. This is a 


pergola extending right and left 
nearly five hundred feet. The grass 
walk down it is three yards wide, 
and in the beds at either side now 
are continuous rows of daffodils. 
Behind these are the trained fruit 
trees up the sides of the pergola which 
make a sort of pleached alley, and 
when the blossom is out form a glori- 
ous picture of long lines of colour. 
Part of the charm of this lovely 
pergola is that the ground falls from 
each end to the centre, so that we 
cannot see one end from the other, 
but the grass walk merges into the 
roof. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing more delightful than this lovely 
alley with its arbour at the end. 
To the west of the tennis lawn another 
pergola runs diagonally towards the 
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Photo by] A PERGOLA. [F. Mason Good. 


Photo by] GENERAL VIEW OF GARDEN _ LF. Mason Good; 
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centre point of the garden, and this 
is covered with wisteria and vines 
and leads into a circular area inclosed 
with posts and trellis, covered with 
wisteria. A beech tree is planted in 
the centre. Round about the pond 
iS a formal yew hedge. In the spring 
are to be seen clumps of daffodils 
gleaming out through the trees of 
the kitchen garden on the east side. 
Behind this is a delightful little 
gardener’s cottage. Beyond all this 
garden ground isa stretch of quiet 
meadow land, and beyond this again 
fields and trees and hills fade away 
into the blue distance. 

It would require the very best 
water colours by the ablest artist 
to suggest anything of the real charm 
ot this beautiful garden which has 
been gradually evolved during the 
past few years by Mrs. Horace Barry 
from her own design, and affords a 
striking example of what loving 
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thought and labour can accomplish 
when it is backed up by a refined 
taste. You cannot regard a garden 
like this without realising how dif- 
ferent it is to the perfunctory work 
so often done by mere professionalism. 
The amount of formality in it is 
just enough to suggest design and 
order without painful or monotonous 
accentuation, and one thing which 
pleasantly affects us about it is 
that there is ample space of quict 
green grass all over to afford a good 
setting to the various features. There 
are plenty of gravel paths and green 
alleys, but the place is not made up 
into an intricate and elaborate design 
of formal lines, and the various 
features appear to have grown natur- 
ally from the conditions. Thus the 
great southern pergola is a pleasant 
repetition of the formal lines of the 
house and terrace, and also affords 
an agreeable screen between the house 
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and the meadow—the herbaceous 
border along the boundary of the 
eastern plantation and that below 
the terrace wall afford long lines of 
glorious colour with good backgrounds 
which are eminently pleasing and 
suitable—whilst the long descending 
alley and rose pergola from the terrace 
to the pond projects the formal 
lines of the architecture very svit- 
ably up to the square pond below. 
These features all provide a certain 
formality which is all the more 
pleasing in that it is not too much 
accentuated. Between the square 
pond and the southern pergola the 
quiet stretches of tennis lawn and 
bowling green come with excel- 
lent effect. Of course, to realise the 


full beauty of such a charming gar- 
den you must see it at the various 
periods of the year, and one supreme 
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period is when the roses are in full 
bloom. 

Delightful as is the house of “‘ Home 
Place,” I think the lady who created 
its garden has shown how greatly 
distinction and charm can be added 
after the architect has gone away! 
lt is pleasant to see evidence of the 
capacity to create such a beautiful 
spot, and one can only wish that 
the efforts of our best architects 
were more often supplemented in 
such a delightful way. 

I must here acknowledge the 
courtesy of Mr. F. Mason Good in 
allowing me to use his excellent 
photographs in illustration of this 
beautiful garden. Mr. Good has pho- 
tographed many of the fine old gardens 
of England, with a quality of artistic 
judgment and able technique which 
even nowadays is not too abundant. 
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By FRANK GASSAWAY 


Illustrated by F,. de Forrest Schook 


HE Yosemite stage, still glis- 


tening with its early morning 

washing, stood beside the 

half-platform, half -veranda 
of the Carmelito road house awaiting 
the issuance from the lunch room 
of its passengers, who lingered over 
their fruit and coffee, exchanging 
condolences anent the limb-cramping, 
dust-stifling, sixty miles already ac- 
complished, and rejoicing at the 
assurance that another half-hour of 
alkali would bring them to the edge 
of the tal] timber. From there to 
their all-night stop at Wawona, and 
even beyond that to the wonderful 
valley itself, their path would be 
through the longed-for shade of the 
great woods. 

The fresh team—six wiry, gaunt, 
steel-muscled horses—stood almost 
motionless in their harness. The 
recurrent twitching of their ears back 
toward their equally impassive driver 
showed that silent, bow-strung eager- 
ness peculiar to the half-broncho, 
half-American breed. 


The driver, a great, loose-jointed, 
round-shouldered six-footer, with the 
aquiline nose and the strong high- 
boned face of the typical New 
Englander, sat with his right heel 
hooked into the crotch of the hard- 
jammed brake. One huge hand filled 
with reins rested on his knee, while 
with the other he meditatively finger- 
combed his curly beard, bronze, 
where shaded by the turned-down 
hat brim, but bleached by sun and 
dust below the line of protection. 

Now and then he gave a diffident 
but naively admiring side glance 
at the most prompt of his passengers, 
a young lady whose expeditious meal 
enabled her to secure the coveted 
front seat beside him, the possession 
of which usually causes its occupant 
to become singularly unpopular wit! 
the neck-craning insiders. 

This forehanded young woman was 
well worth looking at. She was 
incontestibly handsome in face and 
figure, from both the masculine and 
feminine viewpoint ; self-poised, yet 
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blithesome and enthusiastic. From 
the top of her expensively-simple 
Alpine hat to the tip of the little, 
buff walking-boot that peeped from 
the hem of her grey silk dust-coat, 
she made a picture that Gibson him- 
self would have regarded as a direct 
personal compliment. 

**Do hurry,. auntie,” she pleaded, 
as her maid set about the arduous 
task of assisting a rather portly 
and deliberate chaperon into the 
interior of the vehicle; and she 
darted a glance of petulent impatience 
at the English tourist, who, as usual 
at each station, had forgotten his 
binoculars, and had to go back for 
them. 

But at last the stage door gave a 
final slam, and the bronchos, respon- 
sive to the jar of the released brake 
—to which the pistol-like crack of the 
twenty-foot lash was a purely orna- 
mental accessory—sprang forward to 
the sharp lope that the traditions 
of the “high grade” require when 
approaching or leaving a_ stopping- 
place. 

Half-a-dozen miles, and they fronted 
what seemed a great green cliff of 
foliage, and which, even as they 
drew near, seemed to change the dry, 
thin, unsatisfying air to the cooler, 
moister, balm-laden atmosphere of 
giant yellow pines and Douglas spruce 
that towered on either side of the 
tunnel-like opening into which they 
plunged. Asif unconscior:sly checked 
by the sudden hush and shadow 
of the forest,.the horses slackened 
their pace to a slow walk. If would 
have seemed as if a noonday twilight 
had fallen, were it not that here and 
there a stray beam from the barred- 
out sun filtered through and lay upon 
the road ahead like a streak of spilled 
gold dust. 

Craning her neck, the front-seat 
passenger gazed straight up to where, 
a hundred and fifty feet above her 


head, she could see the _ brilliant 
blue line of sky, sometimes a few 
yards wide, sometimes narrowing to a 
shining thread, and again shut out 
altogether by the _ intermingling 
branches. 

Finally, dropping her awe-filled 
eyes to the strong patient face of the 
driver, she said, with something of 
the brooding hush of the forest in 
her voice : 

“It must be delightful to drive 
through this country every day. 
Don’t you think you are lucky, Mr. — 
Mr. Copper,” giving him the name 
by which she had heard him addressed 
by his acquaintances along the road. 

“IT guess it’s all right fur them 
kodaker parties,”’ he replied gravely, 
answering her questions in due order, 
and in the semi - self - communing 
manner peculiar to pilots plying 
either on land or sea. ‘“‘I dunno’ 
*bout the lucky side of it, though, 
lady. Can’t do much saving on 
fortyper. 
josh name, miss. 
is Hiram Eaton.” 

“But why ‘Copper,’ then ?” 

** You kin search me, lady. Some 
says it’s because I was on the Cop- 
peropolis run afore I kem onto the 
high grade. Then agin,” he added 
with amused bashfulness, “‘ some 0’ 
the wimmin folks—them waiter girls 
over ter the valley—says it’s along 
o’ my hair.” 

“Your hair—and a very beautiful 
shade it is—quite Titian,” promptly 
added the fair passenger, who, when 
at home in Boston, was, in both a 
material and a mental sense, a 
zealous member of the “ Lend-a- 
Hand” Society. “La Pompadour 
had Titian hair, you know.” 

“Don’t place the party,” said the 
driver, after a. moment’s earnest 
retrospection. ‘‘O’ course, all us 
road men gits some kind ’er nick- 
name. There’s—well, there’s Cat- 


‘Copper ?? That’s only a 
My born signatoor 
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Eye Rogers: lets on he kin sce 


better arter sundown; Sage-Brush 
Dick: used ter stage down Arizony 
way; an’ Manzanita Jim.” 

“What a quaint name.” 
shorely greaser-like. 


“Oh! It’s 


“IT WAS A LONG BREATH BEFORE THE MEANING OF THIS TABLEAU 


BECAME CLEAR TO HER.” 


But I wish I’d won mine drawin’ 
er royal flush ter a deuce high, like 
he did, lady.” 

*Won his name at 
odd!”’ 


cards; how 
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“* That’s only a perlite sayin’ miss,” 
said the big whip, gravely. “It’s all 
on account o’ them manzanita bushes 
there’; and wrapping the long lash 
around his whip stock with an easy 
twist of his wrist, he pointed to where 
one of the occasional 
spaces between the trees 
was filled with the dens: 
low growth of a creeper- 
bush, its barkless, dull- 
red branches laced and 
tangled into a network 
of distorted crooked- 
ness. 

“Tell me 
please.” 

** It was like this,miss. 
But fustly, I must let on 
as how this here Jim— 
Jim Munroe is _his 
born name—is ’er nig- 
ger, er full black one, 
too. An’ mebbe,”’ with 
a suspicious glance at 
his fair listener, 
** mebbe you draws the 
colour line same as 
them prize-fighters 
down to Frisco does, 
eh ?” 

“Not at all,” ex- 
claimed the young lady, 
with a demure twitch 
at the corners of het 
mouth. ‘“* My cousin— 
he was a colonel in the 
Philippines — told us 
that his command al- 
ways felt quite com- 
fortable when there 
was a coloured regiment 
in front of them on the 
firing line. Then they 
could turn in and take 
a good night’s rest. Now, about 
Manzanita.” 

“Well, miss, Jim was on the 
pitch one mornin’ ‘a 

“The what ?” 


about it, 
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“The pitch. Yousee, we are on the 
high grade now. Arter we leaves the 
Point—In-spi-ration they calls it— 
the road pitches down hill to the 
valley floor. We drop abovt a mile 
in four, so yer kin see the grade, 
even in the easy spots, takes fine 
reinin’ an’ sharp brake-work. This 
time Jim had a squeeze-tight load—— 
sixteen passengers an’ er half ton 
0 baggage. Well, jest at one er 
the wust pints—nuthin’ on the off 
side but a two thousand foot drop— 
the brake busted.” 

“And was that dangerous ?” 

“Dang’rous ? It wus—well, you 
see, the leaders are away down hill, 
underneath you. The wheelers—well, 
their backs are jest on a level with 
the fore axle. The minute the grip of 


the brakes is off, the coach jumps 
right for’ard on top o’ the wheelers. 
Them two rears together, and the 
stage—well, the hull outfit goes over 


the edge, pullin’ the front four horses 
arter them. The hull thing gits 
to the valley ahead o’ time—but 
by the air line. See?” 

“And what did your friend do ?” 
gasped the beauty, her little hand 
unconsciously gripping the big man’s 
muscle-corded arm. For a moment 
the driver gazed down upon the 
parted lips and great startled eyes of 
hiscompanion. Then, with asudden 
abashed realisation of the masculiné 
admiration of his look, he hastily 
continued : 

“* The very second the crack kem— 
he must a done it quicker nor an eye- 
wink—Jim let out the ‘fast lope’ 
yell, and nips a piece outer the off- 
leader’s ear with his lash. They 
was a spry team, an’ they just flew 
down that grade twenty foot to the 
jump. Them race horses down at 
Frisco was snails to ’em. Yer see, 
Jim’s only chanst was to keep the 
critters’clear o’ the stage, to run ’em 
faster nor it did. Or course, it were 
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only puttin’ off the grand drop fur a 
few minutes, fur a thousand foot 
further along ther was a sharp bend. 
Even if the hosses managed to hug 
round the turn the ‘swedge-off’ o° the 
stage ’ud jerk the nigh wheels outer 
the inside rut—and then——”’ 

“Go on! Go on!” cried the girl, 
half rising from her seat, her whole 
figure quivering with excitement. 

**Jest afore the tuin kem ther wus a 
sort o’ hollow, or washed-out place, 
*bout fifty foot beside the road, 
and on the inside. There was a 
thick growth of manzanita there. 
Jim says he must a had it in his mind 
all the time, somehow, though hé 
ain’t dead shore. Well, he _ seed 
this patch a flyin’ up tor’d him, 
an’ he knowed that right there were 
the last turn outen the box. He 
squats over?onto the footboard, 
shortens up his grip easy, but yellin’ 
like er Piute all the time. Then, jest 
at the right jump, he straightens up, 
gathers them leaders right into the 
air and twirls the hull outfit plumb 
offen the road an’ atop o’ that man- 

@anita patch.” 

“And they were saved ?” 

“They shorely was. Them bushes 
is like springy steel rods. Course the 
stage upset, but the tough branches 
let her over easy. It took a couple 
o’ hours to chop away the brush 
an’ get the hosses out onto the road, 
an’ to up-end the stage an’ rope it 
out. But arter that Jim lashed 
the hind wheels to the fore, hitched 
up, an’ they skidded down to the 
valley as slick as you please. Not 
a scratch on a tourist; not even a 
skinned fetlock on any o’ the cattle.” 

“It wassuperb! Something worth 
living—yes, worth dying for!” she 
exclaimed. 

“I’m shorely glad you don’t bar 
colour none,” continued the driver, 
meditatively. “I figgered it all out 
since, that if there’s a real man inside 
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—al]l wool an’ a yard wide—the colour 
o’ the hide don’t signify none. I 
kin drive jest a little myself,” he 
went on diffidently, “‘ but I takes off 
my hat ter Manzy. I shore wish 
I'd knowed *bout them nigger regi- 
ments the time I hed an argumint 
with Sage Brush, because I allowed 
that Jim suttenly was ‘high whip’ 
on this here grade, nigger or no 
nigger.” 

“I trust you convinced him,” said 
the listener, demurely. 

** Well, lady,” and a faintly humor- 
ous twinkle came into the grave 
eyes, “‘I b’leeve he laid off a couple 
o’ runs *bout then. An’ I don’t hear 
tell he’s statin’ contrary views since. 
But you musn’t run away with the 
idee that I’m a trouble hunter, 
miss,’ continued the driver, as an after- 
thovght. “I ain’t settin’ up fur no 
scrapper. That gin’raliy comes 0’ 
drink an’ I got too big a load to 
carry fur that kind o’ foolishness.” 

She studied his set care-lined face, 
with side-long sympathy. 

** Will you do me a real favour ? ” 
she said at length, with sudden 
resoluteness. 

He turned towards her with a good- 
naturedly deprecative expression. 

“T s’pose you want to drive a 
spell. Most uv the towerist ladies 
as sits up in the front does. Well 
them middle pair pulls kinder strong, 
but—mebbe when the road gits 
wider——”’ 

“Oh! I don’t mean that” she 
smiled. ‘‘Only I want you to pro- 
mise, for I feel, somehow, that 
you never break your word, Mr. 
Copper.” 

His face flushed under its weather 
tan, and then, having for a moment’s 
grave deliberation chewed a leaf 
plucked from a passing bough, he 
said : 

“Ef there’s any way I kin favour 
you, lady, let ’er roll. I’m bankin’ 


that yer allers deals from the top o’ 
the pack, anyway.” 

“Mind, that’s a promise”; and 
then very gravely and gently: “I 
want you to tell me what the load is 
that you are carrying, and why it 
troubles you so.” 

“You — you like yarns don’t 
you, miss?” he stammered, with a 
palpably lame attempt to speak 
jestingly. 

“Well, I always try to keep 
my ears as well as my eyes open 
when travelling. I want you to tell 
me for another, a_ better reason. 
Come now, I live far east but even if 
I did not I would never repeat a 
word that you told me. I promise 
you that.” And then, ashe hesitated, 
“Let us see if I can help you out. 
You wish to get married, and you 
are not—not quite rich enough yet. 
Honestly now, isn’t that it 2” 

“You're wrong, pard—I mean, 
miss,” he replied slowly, “ leastways, 
there’s a lot—a hull lot—to be done 
*fore I calk’lates on that sort o’ 
thing.” 

“Then,” and the passenger raised 
her small forefinger with judicial 
authority,. “ you’ve got to tell me 
what it is you wish so much to do. 
You can’t help yourself now, you see. 
You know you promised.” 

“I s’pose it’s up to me, an’ I'll 
have to make good,” said the driver 
at last with a submissive shrug of 
his great shoulders, “ though it’s not 
a yarn to amuse a high stepper like 
you. Well, it’s like this, miss. 

“Him aa’ me was raised over in 
New England, jest back o’ Cape Cod. 
I mean Steve, miss, my younger 
brother. There wus jest four of us; 
the old man, mother, me, an’ Steve. 
We lived on one o’ them small stony, 
sour-land farms they has up that- 
away, an’ it wus "bout all we three 
men could do ter keep the flour 
bar’! full, with the old lady doing all 
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the dairy an’ house work, too. 
What made it wuss wus the old man 
a-bein’ so stern and hard-like. 

“Him and Steve couldn’t get on 
nohow, an’ the worry of it almost 
broke mother’s heart, fur she loved 
Steve morn anybody; an’ nat’ral 
enough, too. He were ten year 
younger nor me—a well set-up lad. 
He were well-favoured an’ smart 
besides. Steve was always lettin’ 
on he’d run away, an’ mother @as 
always worryin’ fur fear he would. 
One day Steve an’ the old man had 
it hotter ’n ever down in the hay- 
field, and if it hadn’t been fur me 
well, there’d been a mix-up, shure. 
That night, arter Steve had saddled 
old Whiteface to go fur the cows, 
he kissed the old lady an’ shaked 
hands with me. The old hoss an’ 
the cows didn’t come home that night, 
an’ Steve never did. 


** Well, we couldn’t find no trace o’ 
where he went, try as we might, an’ 


when in ‘bout two years the old 
man died, mother was jest wore 
down to a shadder. Every day she’d 
watch fur the postman’s hoss comin’ 
over the hill, hopin’ to git a letter 
from Steve, but she never did. And 
then regular, she’d start down to 
the village to talk to Ellen Ann—she 
were an orphan, an’ worked in the 
big store—’bout Steve. She'd tell 
Ellen Ann as how Steve would shurely 
write soon, an’ Ellen Ann would let 
on the same thing to ner. Then 
mother would come home agin an’ 
cry, an’ I calk’late Ellen Ann would 
be adoin’ the same herself.” 

“Why, of course. Steve’s sweet- 
heart,” said the young lady, de- 
cisively. 

‘“* 'You’re a keen guesser,”’ said the 
driver, admiringly. “‘They were a 
keepin’ cump’ny mor’n a year afore 
he went away.” 

“Go on, Mr. Copper,” said the 
\stener, impatiently. 
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** Well, c:ore long mother sold the 
farm; she wanted me to take the 
money an’ hunt fer Steve, while she 
went to live with Ellen Ann. ’Course 
I couldn’t do that. I made her put 
her little pile into the bank, an’ 
then I started out on Steve’s. trail. 
It was pretty hard mostly, for I could- 
n’t work steady, stayin’ no time in 
one place; I had to keep movin’, 
you see. I didn’t git news o’ Steve, 
but, though it made my heart sore, 
I wrote home wunst a week jest ter 
keep them two’s sperrits up. I went 
most over the hull east, an’ arter 
while I remembered that Steve wus 
allers talkin’ "bout Californy, gold 
diggin’, cowboyin’, an’ that sort 0’ 
thing, an’ I ’spicioned he might a 
headed this-away. So I fin’ly worked 
out to this coast myself. An’ shore 
nuff, I cut his trail down at Frisco 
three years ago.” 

“But you didn’t find him,” she 
said, as one who states an evident 
fact. 

**No, miss,” assented the elder 
brother, with renewed wonder at her 
understanding. ‘“‘ A man down there 
recognised havin’ seed him by a 
picture I carried. So I put a ’vertiss- 
mint in the papers down there, an’ 
shure nuff I got a letter from Steve. 
It said he didn’t calk’late ter show 
up never no more. He’d bin wan- 
derin’ *bout tryin’ ter git suthin’ 
steady, but he’d pium failed, an he 
wus clean wore out an’ discouraged. 
He said he had lived a hard tramp 
life, an’ kep’ bad cump’ny, an’ he 
were desprit, an’ were shure bound 
to do suthin’ recklis, he’d changed 
his name. He wus no good, an’ 
*shamed ter have we folks ever sce 
him again.” 

“But you——” 

““I kep’ on huntin’ him jest the 
same. I wrote back home that I 
had seen him, an’ that he’a gone up 
Klondike way. That he wus doin’ 
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good an’ would come back in a year. 
S’pose you think I’m a liar, miss,” 
he added, with pathetic humility. 

“Not at all. You did perfectly 
right,’ was the vehement response. 

“It shure is good to hear you say 
that,” said the big fellow, grate- 
fully. ‘“‘ Well, I had ter git a job 
stagin’ up here. There was some 
gov mint land along the road then, 
so I filled a homestead _ between 
Wawona, where we lays up ternight, 
an’ the Yo. There’s no grazin’ to 
speak of in the valley, an’ my idee 
wus that ef I could git the ground 
cleared on my hundred an’ sixty 
acres, and make a start with a few 
head o’ cattle, I might arter-whiles 
work up a good business a-sellin’ 
milk an’ butter to the hotels an’ 
stations. An’ in course 0’ time mebbe 
I might have a job fur Steve if I got 
my grip on him. He could boss the 
herd while t’other two ran the dairy, 
don’t yer see ?” 

“Exactly. A splendid idea!” 

“Well, the old lady’s pile had 
*bout petered out, an’ in course it 
set me back a hull lot ter bring her 
an’ Ellen Ann out here. They’re 
livin’ in er little shack I built on my 
place durin’ my lay-offs. But we 
only got two cows, so fur. You can’t 
grub stake three an’ git ahead very 
spry on forty a month. Not even 
when you cuts out terbacca an’ booze, 
too.” 

‘“* And I’ve got two millions,” mut- 
tered the girl, her little hands clenched, 
her eyes. shining like moist stars into 
the gathering dusk of the approach- 
ing twilight. 

“IT told you the yarn wasn’t worth 
a-tellin’, lady,” said the driver, as 
if in apology. ‘‘ However, it’s done 
me good to shift the load. Speci- 
ally,” and here his voice grew softer 
and more wistful, “as I ben kind o’ 
strung up along o’ suthin’ I hear 
a piece back on the road. There’s a 


timber cutter, as lives *bout two miles 
ahead o’ here, as let on he seed a 
young feller yesterday as favoured 
me s’prisin’ strong. He met him 
on the road somewhere, but didn’t 
state nuthin’ *bout which way the 
stranger wus headin’. This here wood- 
chopper won’t likely have got home 
when we pass his cabin, so I wrote 
a card to stick inter his door latch 
as we go by. Ill give it to you, miss,” 
he continued, pulling his team to a 
standstill, and wrapping the reins 
about the brake, “an’ while I git 
down an’ light them lamps would 
yer kindly read what I wrote, an’ 
see if it’s al! clar an’ plain.” 

Even in the semi-darkness the 
girl could easily make out the 
large, laboriously-formed, _ half- 
printed letters, 

‘*deer fren 

please cum over ter Wawona 
toonite I lays over thare it would 
be a kine faver. Hiram Eaton 
the wun they calls copper ” 

“Is it all O.K. ?” said the driver 
anxicusly, as he regained his seat. 
“Them timber choppers ain’t ed- 
dicated much. Hold it till we git 
thar, please.” 

“It’s just right,” said the girl 
gravely, as the stage moved on again, 
the darkness in which they sat 
accentuated by the twin lights that 
illuminated each wheel rut for fifty 
feet ahead of the leaders. 

‘** And now, Mr. Copper, I want to 
have a few words with you,” said the 
Boston beauty, resolutely. ‘* Please 
listen to me for a——” 

** What’s that !’’ And as she started 
and stared the brake sharply gripped, 
and the horses, that were walking 
up a slight rise in the road, suddenly 
halted. She saw that the driver, 
rigid and motionless, was _ peering 
intently down at something on the 
road directly beneath him and out 
of her own line of vision. Bending 
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sideways across his knees 
she became conscious of 
two silvery rings within 
a foot of her face. Fol- 
lowing down a dull-blue 
rod that seemed to sup- 
port these, her gaze rested 
upon the upturned face 
of a slouch-hatted figure 
whose forehead and- nose 
were covered by a black 
cloth. Through two holes 
in this she caught the 
the resolute glimmer of a 
pair of ambushed eyes. 

It was a long breath 
before the meaning of this 
tableau became clear to 
her. They were “held up.” 

Transfixed, every nerve 
quivering with the dra- 
matic tensity of the situa- 
tion, and its thrill in no 
wise lessened by the 
inward assurance — she 
stared, fascinated, at the 
composed highwayman. 

“Throw down that 
box ; that’s all I want,” 
came from the man below, 
in tones as distinct as 
the click of a gunlock, 
and yet inaudible to 
the drowsy inside passen- 
gers, to whom the occa- 
sional halt of the stage 
on rising ground was an 
accustomed detail. 

The driver ncdded, as 
one who wastes no words 
quarrelling with destiny 
backed by two loads of 
buckshot. Shifting his 
reins to his left hand, 
with his right the reached 
down and grasped the 
handle of the battered, 
blue, iron-strapped Wells- 
Fargo treasure box that 
lay beneath the seat. 
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“ BENT THEIR HEADS OVER A SIRIP OF PAPER. 
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As he did this, the “ road-agent ” 
moved closer to the lamp, so 
as to make room for the box to 
drop beside the wheel. This caused 
the light to shine more clearly into 
the eye-holes of the robber’s mask, 
and the girl became conscious that 
the driver had suddenly paused in 
his task and was peering into the black 
slits with even more eager scrutiny 
than herself. 

For a dozen heart-beats the three 
seemed petrified—a weird canvas from 
the brush of Van Dyke. Then, with 
a curious duplication of the robber’s 
steady, low-pitched voice, the leaning 
man said : 

“ Better hurry home with them 
cows, Steve. Mother’s a-waitin’ fur 
the milk.” 

Another tense pause, and, as one 
who watches in a trance, she saw 
the lifted gun slowly sink out of the 
light radius ; the highwayman’s chin 
dropped to his breast, and then in a 
husky whisper came : 

“Drive on, Hiram.” 

The brake loosened with the steal- 
thiest of clicks, and the stage moved 
forward. 

As the girl sank back into her seat, 
her brain dazed by the terrific climax 
of the elder brother’s long search, 
her eyes fell upon the card she still 
held in her hand. Springing to her 
feet, and facing backward to where 
the dark figure of the highwayman 
was vaguely outlined against the 
trees, she held aloft the little square, 
and then skimmed it rearwards over 
the stage. Still watching as they 
rounded the turn she descried a dim 
figure kneel and raise the} glimmering 
speck of white. 

For a space they creeked on in 
silence, both driver and passenger 
alert to catch any sound that might 
come from those below. At length, 
a long breath of relief from both certi- 
fied that the incident had escaped 
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the notice of the other passengers. 

And then, with lips that trembled 
with a divine pity, she turned and 
met the haggard face that leaned 
towards her with such pitious eager- 
ness. 

“IT say, miss—yer won’t never— 
you’ve got a mother, mebbe—I kin 
trust you—can’t I ?” 

“Listen to me,” she said, in 
choking instalments, as the words 
struggled past a great lump in her 
throat. “Now, attend strictly to 
what I say. In the first place he 
got the card.” 

** The card, miss 2?” 

“Yes, the card you gave me to 
hold; I threw it back on the stage, 
and he picked it up. So it’s quite 
possible he may come over to——” 

“ Great Scot !”’ gasped the driver, 
with shining eyes. 

“Exactly. Now you want. me 
to—well—-not to say a word about 
—things ? Very good, I will do so, 
but on one condition only, mind 
you. It’s merely a smal] money 
matter.” 

‘** Money, miss,” he replied simply, 
and with a patient misery in his 
voice that went to her heart like*a 
knife, “i’m ’most down to the last 
now, I only got a few——” 

“Oh, hush, hush !” said the girl, 
brokenly. “It’s my money I’m 
speaking about. You see I’m one of 
those silly things—an heiress. I’ve 
two millions, and more, all my own. 
But, listen, please. I’m a shrewd 
business woman, too,” and the white 
forehead wrinkled with imposing grav- 
ity, ““and I’ve decided to make a 
small investment in—in butter, milk, 
and—things. Now at the next stop 
I will write you a cheque on my 
Boston bankers for five thousand 
dollars, and—don’t speak, please— 
and you can have it collected by the 
bank at the other end of the road. 
With that I want you to buy ever 
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sO many cows. Those mouse- 
coloured ones with the tiny horns 
are the nicest, I’m sure. And you 
must build a barn, and an addition 
to that little house that you spoke 
of. Then you will have room for a 
partner to look after the stock. 
Perhaps the young man back there 


might ke looking for a job. Then, 
when Steve does turn up, what 
with his mother, his sweetheart, 


and you—and with plenty for 
to do—why, don’t you see—— 

“Tve fell asleep while drivin’ 
afore this,” said the driver, in an awe- 
hushed voice, “an’ I s’pose I’m jest 
a-dreamin’ now.” 

“Well, ’'m not,” replied the young 
lady financier, firmly. “This is a 
plain business proposition. You can 
pay the money back, you know. 
I’m going abroad next month, and 
when I return—that will be in three 
or four years—I’ll let you know and 
you can begin paying back, say, 
ten dollars a month, if your business 
is good, then. Now, no trifling, Mr. 
Copper. Will you do just as I say ?” 

‘*No,”’ muttered the driver, half 
to himself, as if he had wrestled 
with and overthrown a heart-breaking 
suspicion, “No, it ain’t no hot-air 
josh! Well, miss, seein’ as you’ve 
got the drop on me, [ll stand in, 
pervidin’ I don’t wake up when we 
strike the station.” 

A solemnly binding hand-shake 
finished the subject until the hotel 
lights twinkled ahead. Then the 
driver, with a sort of defiant bash- 
fulness, said : 

“IT been tryin’ ter frame up how 
to ask you fur suthin’, miss. It 
ain’t no cheeky play—it ain’t, honest. 
But kin yer send us your photygraf 
when you git t’other side? One 
‘bout eight by ten inches, miss ?” 

“Are you particular. about the 
size : 


* Well, 


all 


‘ 


she replied, with a smile. 
yer 


see, miss, over our 
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fireplace there’s a _picter mother 
brought out from the east; Steve 


give it her. It’s an angel a-givin’ 
manna, miss, to some Isrelite parties 
as wus up agin it. It’s shurely a 
real han’some frame, and—and I’m 
calk’atin’ it’s “bout time for that 
other angel to step down.” 


“What a wonderfully beautiful 
world it is,” murmured the Boston 
beauty, as that night she sat at her 
window watching the vivid moonlight 
flooding the open space in front of the 
station, and slowly making still more 
gigantic the shadow of the great 
round-shouldered figure seated upon 
the horse-block, and fixedly watch- 
ing the point where the road plunged 
into the inky forest. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, when at 
last the rigid watcher below suddenly 
rose and answered a long inquiring 
whistle that came from the black 
beyond. Five minutes passed, and 
then two stalwart men, their arms 
about each other’s shoulders, ap- 
peared before the house. Where the 
moonlight shone the brightest they 
halted and bent their heads together 
over a slim strip of paper that the 
larger of the two drew reverently 
from his breast. The girl turned 
away, for the moonlight became 
blurred, somehow. 

When she looked again the larger 
man was alone, his shadow making a 
gigantic finger post as he still stood 
with outstretched arm pointing the 
way his companion had taken. 

There must be an occasional ex- 
ception to the ancient beauty-sleep 
formula, to account for the radiant 
beauty of our Gibson prototype as 
she climbed to her accustomed perch 
the next morning, and which point 
of vantage was also occupied by 
the English tourist, greatly to the 
internal, if unexpressed, irritation of 
the driver. 
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And so the two men, one sleepily, 
the other mutely, listened to the 
young lady’s inconsequent chatter 
as the stage rattled sharply along, 
until it at length spun round a turn 
and passed in front of a fenced-in 
clearing. 

In the middle of this, facing the 
road, was a small house, and before 
its open door a group of three stood 
watching the coming vehicle. The 
centre of this trio was a tail, rugged, 
bronze-haired young man, his arm 
about the shoulders of an old and a 
young woman who stood on either 
side. The eyes of all three were 
riveted upon the great, long-lashed 
ones that smiled at them from the 
driver’s seat. Not a word was spoken ; 
none could have added a feather’s 
weight of meaning to that wireless 
message of the soul. 
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“Them’s vm,” said the driver 
behind his hand, and in what he 
imagined to be a stealthy and con- 
spirator-like aside. 

“Eh ?” said the English tourist, 
yawning, “what did the driver say ?” 

“Something about its being a nice 
morning,” said the Boston belle, 
staring straight ahead, her face alight 
with the exultant joy that only the 
angels are supposed to know, “ wasn’t 
that it, Mr. Copper ?” 

“‘ Nice ?”’ growled the driver, con- 
temptuously. “ I’m rising forty year, 
and ef this ain’t the finest mornin’ 
{ ever see, I’m damned! ’Scuse 
me, lady.” ‘ 

But, to the horror of the tourist, 
Beauty-on-the-Box not only smiled 
unreprovingly, but actually added 
in the strange American vernacular : 

‘Same here.” 


A SPRING SONG 


By A, T. JOHNSON 


gine me a song of the glad green fields, 
And of new-born flowers fair, 
Bring me the joyous season’s greetings, 
Songs of the earth and the air. 
Springtime and Lovetime, 
Tasselled hazels, snowdrop’s chimes ; 
Springtime and Songtime, 
Woodland music, skylark’s rimes. 


Sing to me of the graceful birch’s 
Emerald tresses, milk-white arms ; 
Fill my heart with the whispered meaning 
Of the budding violet’s charms. 
Springtime and Lovetime, 
Drifting showers, fading snows; 
Springtime and Songtime, 
Laughing water brimming flows. 


Sing of the sweetest primrose clusters, 
Say the words the birds would speak ; 
And let me feel the warm Spring breathing, 
Drink her laughter, kiss her cheek. 
Springtime and Lovetime, 
Vernal gladness, blithest mirth ; 
Springtime and Songtime, 
Welcome! welcome! waking earth. 
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THE ROYAL COSMOPOLITAN OPERA! 


By GEORGE CECIL 
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great, ‘eta Moody of 
great her day, 
grand- Jenny Lind 
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fathers, the 
performers 
at the Opera 
were, almost 
without ex- 
ception, 
Italian, and 
the works 
which form- 
ed the re- 
pertoire were 
composed by 
Italians, and 
sung in the 





—who is de- 
scribed by 
one of her 
biographers 
as “a fair 
Swede,” 
Mierzwinski 
—a Rus- 
sian, and 
Naudin —a 
Frenchman, 
They were 
followed by 
Nilsson— 


SS 





dulcet lan- who _ hailed 
guage of the from Swe- 
South. Even den,Santley 
the operas a Liver- 
of the prolific pool man, 
Handel and Prevost— 
Gluck, a de- GEORGE CECIL—AS SEEN BY CARUSO the French 
cade earlier, fort _ ténor, 


used to be given in Italian, and when 
the impresario of the period'produced 
“Der Freischutz;” “Oberon” and, 
later, Cherubini’s “Les Deux Jour- 
nées,”” he conformed to che prevailing 
custom. Under the E. T. Smith and 
Mapleson management, singers from 
other countries were invited to com- 
pete with the Italian element, amongst 
the newcomers being Balfe—an Irish- 
man, who before achieving ill-fame 
through the medium of “The 
Bohemian Girl” sang as a baritone, 
Carvalho—a famous French Mar- 
guérite, the great Carl Formes—the 
pride of the Fatherland, who sang 
from C below the line (in the bass 
clef) to the upper F, Catherine 








whose Jean de Leydn was a wonderful 
performance, Sims Reeves—a _free- 
born Briton, Sembrich—of the perfect 
coloratura singing, Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton—a home product, who, by the 
way, was the first to sing Marguérite 
in English, and the admired Sontag. 
The unrivalled Titiens, Vachot (who 
was French), and Van Zandt also 
adorned Mr. Mapleson’s company, and 
shortly afterwards Albani—a French 
Canadian, Sigrid Arnoldson—whose 
ancestors probably were ,Vikings; the 
ever green Bauermeister—of German 
parentage, De Belocca—a_ Russian, 
and Capoul—who once was the joy of 
tout Paris, joined the troupe. Mention 
also may be made of Marie Engle 
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—an American, Faure and Gassier— 
both Frenchmen, Fursch-Madi, Gay- 
arré—a Spaniard, Gerster—who was 
Hungarian, Foli—an Irishman, with 
an unmistakable brogue, Gunz—a 
German, and D’Andrade—a Spaniard. 
Others who helped to make the Opera 
a cosmopolitan concern included 
Minnie Hauk, Hastreiter, Tom Hohler, 
Lilli Lehmann, Lhérie, Pauline Lucca, 
Marimon and the American soprano 
Nevada—whose extraordinary flexi- 
bility of voice will be a wonder for 
all time. Kate Rolla and Valleria— 
Yankees both, Abramoff—a Russian, 
Marie-Réze—formerly a _ charming 
Cherubino, and Ilma di Murska also 
sang in Italianat the Opera. 

Though singers of all nationalities 
were engaged, modern operas invari- 
ably were given in the language which 
experience has shown to be the 


best medium for musical purposes. 


Amongst these were ‘‘ Carmen,” 
**Les Pécheurs de Perles,”’ “‘ Mireille,” 
Nicolai’s “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
‘“* Hamlet,” ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘“‘Iphigénie” 
and “‘ Lohengrin.” In Augustus Harris’ 
time, the same rule at first was fol- 
lowed, and ‘Die Meistersinger’’ was 
performed as “I Miaestri Canteri.” 
Shortly before his death, French, 
German and Italian operas were 
heard in their original language. 
During the last twenty years, the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, has 
become more cosmopolitan than ever. 
The “ Ring” and other Wagner efforts 
are, for the most part, tackled by 
leather lunged Germans and enter- 
prising Americans. French operas 
are sung by French, English and 
American artists, and the percentage 
of Italians is comparatively small. 
Amongst the French singers who have 
appeared since Covent Garden 
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embarked upon a new lease of life are 
Calvé, Salignac, Renaud, Isnardon, 
Seveilhac, Fugére, Journet, Plancon, 
de Lussan — the alluring Carmen, 
Walter, Maréchal and Noté. The 
German contingent has been repre- 
sented, amongst others, by Kraus, 
Knupfer, Mohwinkel, Wittich, Bréval, 
Reinl, and von Mildenberg. Lit- 
vinne—a truly admirable artist — 
is partly Russian; Akté is a Finn; 
Van Rooy is a Dutchman and 
Van Dyck a Fleming; Donalda 
is a Polish-Canadian ; and Olitzka, 
the de Reszkés and Alchewsky are 
Poles. Naval and _ Destinn are 
Bohemian; Saville and Melba are 
from Australia; Révy is Hungarian; 
Ternina is a Croat; and Macintyre is 
Scotch. America has_ contributed 
Nordica, Eames, Esther Palliser, Su- 
zanne Adams, Margaret Reid, Bis- 
pham, Allen Hinkley, Whitehill, 
Connell and de Cisneros; and Florence 
Monteith who—towards the close 
of the Harris régime—sang Micaela 
and Santuzza with much success. 
Kirkby Lunn, Thomas Meux, Hamilton 
Earle, Agnes Nicholls,’ John Coates, and 
Gleeson-White, are English, Joseph 
O’Mara being Irish. Austria is repre- 
sented by Wedekind, Frizi Scheff 
and other notable artists: Italian 
singers include Campanari, the late 
Cremonini, Ancona, Giachetti, Con- 
stantino, Giaconia, the unique Battis- 
tini, Caruso—the flower of the tenor 
flock, Zucchi, Sammarco—who ap- 
pears during the present season, 
Franceschini, Carpi, Scandiani, the 
gay Scotti, and a dozen others— 
several of whom have filled many 
engagements at Covent Garden. 

Under the circumstances, the Royal 
Cosmopolitan Opera is a_ suitable 
title! 



































By ROBERT BARR 


ON 


Kipling wrote that when 
The Call you hear the East 
of a-calling, other sounds 
The Road. become inaudible, or 
words to that effect. 
Jack London wrote “ The Call of 
the Wild,” and then Robert Hichens 
wrote “The Call of the Blood.” 
John D. Rockefeller issued a call to 
an English clergyman a few months 
ago, and, as a bit of money dangled 
to that call, the reverend gentleman 
went forthwith across the Atlantic 
at the bidding of the call. Calls, then, 
are potent things. Sometimes a call 
brings money to a man; sometimes 
it takes it from him. Anyhow, fol- 
lowing the example of literary people 
like Rudyard and Rocky, I herewith 
celebrate the Call of the Road, 
which puts money in your pocket 
if you are a regular tramp, but takes 
it away from you if the stigma of 
respectability cannot be shaken off. 
Early on the Thursday morning 
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CALLS 


which was directly before last Good 
Friday, I arose and opened the window 


to the south. It was neck-and-neck 
between the sun and me so far as 
early rising was concerned, and we 
were both looking at one of the most 
lovely landscapes on earth ; he from 
the east, I from the north. The 
rolling, wooded hills, and the village- 
dotted valleys are visible for thirty 
or forty miles south, east and west, 
and all this landscape I own on 
account of this window which I had 
opened being mine, but unfortunately 
I do not possess selling rights over 
the landscape, otherwise I should 
be as rich as John D. Rockefeller, 
who called away our clergyman. 
As I gazed on this soul-satisfying 
scene I heaved a deep sigh, because 
Duty called me into London to chase 
a golden, circular sovereign, which is 
so nimble in rolling away that one 
must be up betimes and keep rea- 
sonably spry during the day to 
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overtake it. It was at this point that I 
heard through the clear morning air 
the Call of the Road. From where 
[ stood I could see fifty roads, more 
or less, some like slender white threads 
on the distant green hillsides ; others 
nearer at hand and_ well-defined. 
I believe, if I gazed long enough 
at this enticing prospect, I might 
come to write as creditably as Tickner 
Edwardes does. 

The voice of Duty is prim and 
precise, with a_ scolding tendency 
noticeable in the tones. Her precepts 
are always quite unanswerable, so 
there is no use arguing with her. 
Duty is the most estimable creature ; 
everyone praises her, and some say 
they love her. On the other hand, 
the Call of the Road is soft, sweet and 
seductive ; the whisper of a syren, 


as I imagine syrens to have whispered 
in the days of wooden sailing ships, 


before the name was given to an 
appalling steamboat whistle belch- 
ing forth sounds that run up and 
down the octave at a pressure of 
fifty pounds on the square inch. 
So I turned to Duty and said I 
wasn’t feeling very well that morning. 
We'd had a hard winter of it, I told 
her, and here was the first real Spring 
day, so I thought a breath of fresh 
air might do me good. Duty sniffed, 
and departed with her head high 
in the air, so I removed some coin 
of the realm, which on a previous 
occasion she had given me, from 
my town trousers to the pockets 
of my disreputable knickerbockers, 
put on a pair of blond boots, and 
made for the railway station two 
miles and a half away, just far enough 
off to look almost picturesque, and, 
clambering down the hill, reached 
the telegraph office, where I sent a 
message to town saying I had a 
severe attack of highwayitis, and 
that they would me later, so 
bang went sixpence. 


see 


I had resolved to take 
In Search of the first train that 
the came along, and go to 
Picturesque. its terminus, _ there 
flinging myself upon the 
landscape, be the same hillside, or 
seashore, or both. I might have got a 
Brighton train, or an Eastbourne 
train, or an East Grinstead train, but 
as a matter of fact, the Tunbridge 
Wells train came along, and in due 
time I found myself in that ancient 
town, which I always delight in, 
loving to stroll up and down the 
Pantiles, and even absorb the waters, 
which appear to do no particular 
harm, and taste better than many other 
springs I know, both at home and 
abroad. 

Having no plans, I resolved to 
visit Bayham Abbey, which I had 
never seen, and which I was credi- 
bly informed lay about five miles and 
a half away. Bayham Abbey was 
built in the year 1200, some little time 
ago, by Premonstratensian Canons, 
who must have been very great 
guns if we are to judge by the length 
of their name. I have not the least 
idea what Premonstratensian means, 
nor do I know what the rules of the 
order were. But this does not really 
matter, for I did not succeed in seeing 
the ruins of the Abbey, except in the 
distance from the highway, because 
they are owned by Lord somebody, 
and he allows you in only on certain 
days of the week, and this wasn’t 
the day. Indeed, there is little in- 
formation to be gathered from what 
I shall write about this expedition, 
because, not knowing when I started 
what part of the country I might 
land in, I was unprovided with 
either map or guide-book. This con- 
fession may be rather a give-away, 
but I have no hesitation in admitting 
I am not the learned man I may 
appear to be from my writings. This 
air of knowing everything, which 
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pervades my works, is all cribbed from 
books of one kind or another, and 
so when I lack a guide-book, the fount 
of knowledge is choked up at its 
source. Indeed, since I have returned 
to that old hag, Duty, I glanced 
at the guide-book to learn where I 
had been, and I see that there is a 
foot-path, which at the time of my 
tramping outbreak I knew nothing 
of, that appears to pass close to the 
Abbey ruins, so I shall tackle that 
trail ona future date. Those who 
sneer at guide-books will thus see 
what a man misses who goes without 
one. 

If you patronise the road that 
leads straight south from Tunbridge 
Wells it will take you up-hill and up- 
hill, and by-and-bye you will reach 
a little village named Frant, which 
possesses a view almost as good, 
but not quite, as the one from my 
own window. I had visited Frant 
years and years ago, and always 
remembered it for its views, its quaint 
wells (which make one wonder how 
deep they are up there on the hill 
top),and also for the fact that once 
a young man stood beside the church 
steeple of Frant, when a stone from 
the coping fell, struck him on the 
head, and killed him. They buried 
him within a few yards of where 
he was stricken down, and they put 
at his feet the stone that was the 
cause of his death, which always 
seemed to me an example of the 
eternal (in every sense of the word) 
fitness of things. So, on this oc- 
casion, there is no need that I should 
toil up the hill to Frant, so I took 
instead the main road leading to the 
left, which brought me to Frant 
Station, a mile or more away from 
the little village. After leaving Frant 
Station this most excellent road 
enters a forest, with glimpses of a 
deep valley to the right, and by-and- 
bye I crossed a stream, and enjoyed 
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that view I referred to, of the Abbey 
ruins. Coming out into the clearing 
I passed through a little hamlet, and 
determined to proceed to the next 
village, for even though the Abbey 
was not available, I did not intend 
to retrace my steps to Tunbridge 
Wells. If one flouts Duty, who is 
sure to make it uncomfortable for 
one because of the temporary lapse, 
there is no use in going twice over the 
same ground. Let us take a circular 
tour, as Mr. Cook would say, and 
always see some new thing, which 
was the desire of the ancients. 


The road now descended 
througha deep cutting in 
the rock, and behind me 
I heard the pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat of 
hurrying feet. Turning round I saw 
racing after me a chubby little girl 
who, during my pause, arrived breath- 
less. 

*Didn’t you hear me shout after 
you ?”’ I was asked, when she got 
her second wind. 

“No, otherwise I 
stopped.” 

“T wanted 
plained. 

“Oh, that’s very nice. 
are you going ?” 

““T am going to Lamberhurst.” 

** And how far away is that ? ” 

** About two miles, I think it is. 
Some say it’s two and a half. I 
suppose it is that far right down to 
the village, but I’m only going to the 
top of the hill.” 

** And were you intending to walk 
all that way alone ? ” 

‘“*T generally get company, but you 
got away past before I saw you.” 

‘** And so you shouted ? ” 

** Yes, and you didn’t hear.” 

“Ah, that came near to being a 
tragedy of not meeting. It’s a good 
thing you can run so quickly.” 


Company. 


should have 


company,” she ex- 


How far 
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“Yes, isn’t it ? 
think Iam?” 
“Oh, I should say off-hand about 
nineteen, or nineteen and a half.” 
The little maiden laughed joyously. 
“Why, you’re not a good guesser 
at all. I’m eleven, but some people 
take me for twelve.” 


How old do you 


“You astonish me! Such a big 
girl, and only eleven! It is in- 
credible ! ”’ 

“Yes, and I’m the youngest of 
fifteen.” 


“Dear me! The family is as big 
as yourself, isn’t it ? ” 

**We all belong to the Salvation 
Army,” said my young friend with a 
comical little air of pride, as if she 
had informed me that her ancestors 
eame over with the Conqueror. 
“ That’s where I’m going to-night. 
Every Thursday night there’s service 
at the meeting-house on the hill-top 
this side of Lamberhurst.” 

“You surely don’t return all that 
distance in the dark alone,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, no, father always brings me 
home, but he can’t get away as soon 
as I can, and if I see company on the 
road, I always go early.” 

“Then father and mother and all 
belong to the Salvation Army ? ” 

“Yes, but we are not very sure 
about my brother that lives in Maid- 
stone. He hasn’t been home for a 
long time, and we don’t know whether 
he belongs to the Army or not.” 

“It should be easy to find out,” 
said I, producing a penny from my 
pocket. “Buy a _ reply-paid post- 
card, address it to him, and ask 
whether he belongs or not.” 

“Yes, I'll do that,” she said, as if 
it were a hitherto unthought-of sug- 
gestion, but she shook her head when 
I offered her the money. 

“No,” she said, “‘ Father gives me 
all the money I want.” 

* You’re a lucky girl. Some fathers 
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at least, that’s 
Is your 


are not so generous ; 
what my daughter says. 
father rich ? ” 

‘I don’t think he is, but I’m not 
sure.” 

‘** How much does he get a week ? ” 

‘* Seventeen shillings.” 

“Oh, that’s just a shilling for each 
of you.” 

“No, it’s more. There’s only fifteen 
of us.” 


“Don’t you count your father 
and mother as members of the 
family ?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 suppose they are. 


But then some of us are not living 
at home, you know. My brother is 
in Maidstone, and there are two 
others away.’* 

“So you have all the money you 
want ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then you're rich.” 

“Are we? I suppose 
I hadn’t thought about it 
Are you rich, sir?” 

““ No.”’ 

“Then why did you offer me a 
penny ?” 

“It does seem 
doesn’t it ?” 

** What’s illogical ?”’ 

“Do you go to school ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then ask your teacher, when 
you reach the school to-morrow, 
what illogical means, and she'll tell 
you.” 

‘** Why, to-morrow’s Good Friday,” 
said the little girl, looking up at me 
with reproof in her large eyes. “* Did- 
n't you know? There’s no school 
on Good Friday ?” 

“T had forgotten for the moment 
that to-morrow was Good. Friday.” 
“Do you belong to the Army ?” 

73 No.” ‘ 

** Why ?” 

“Oh, I’m too wicked ; they won't 
take me in,” 


we are. 
before. 


a little illogical, 
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“You shouldn’t say that; it’s for 
wicked people like you we do both 
our indoor and our outdoor work. The 
out-door work is all for gathering 
in the wicked.” 


“What do you mean by out- 
door work ?” 
““When the band plays in the 


street, and we sing and pray for the 
wicked. My father plays the big 
drum.” 

“Does he ? That must be a very 
important position.” 

‘““No, it’s not so important as 
playing an instrument. Mother 
thinks he ought to be playing an 
instrument. She says anybody can 
beat a drum.” 

So here I was getting a glimpse 
of unsatisfied ambition even in the 
Salvation Army. 

“Where are you going to stop 
to-night ?”’ she asked. 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Are you looking for work ?” 
“No, [Tm running away from 
Ag 

“That isn’t right, is it?” 

“TI think it’s right in this case, 
for otherwise I would never have 
met you, and quite likely your 
talk will make me less wicked than 
I was yesterday.” 

“Do you think it will ?” 

““T am sure of it. I have had 
the great pleasure of meeting a 
person who is conterted, and who 
refuses money. I assure you such 
persons are very rare.” 

By this time we had arrived 
at the little brick edifice which 
is the head-quarters in the district 
of the Salvation Army. I was cordi- 
ally invited in by the little traveller. 
but I told her she must wait until I 
came next time, excusing myself 
on the plea that I was getting a 
little anxious about a supper and a 
bed, and so we bade each other 
good-bye. 
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It is a _ long, steep, 
The winding hill that takes 
Chequers the wayfarer into the 
Inn. very picturesque, old- 
fashioned village of 
Lamberhurst, which stands astride 


the boundary line between Kent 
and Sussex. I was fortunate enough 
to find an ideal inn, whose gardens 
lie along the bank of the little river 
which runs through Lamberhurst. 
It is called the Chequers Inn, and 
has been in continuous business since 
the time of the first Charles. I 
neglected to set down my testimony 
of its excellence on the visitors’ 
book, and so inscribe it here. It is 
an inn that Ellen Terry has visited 
often enough to become quite a 
friend of the family, and they praise 
her highly at this hostelry, enriched, 
I suppose, by the reflected glory which 
radiates from the capitals of the 
world upon that remote hamlet, 
because the inimitable Ellen admits 
she likes Lamberhurst better than 
London. 

As Isat there at an excellent supper, 
I heard, coming down the hill, the 
boom-boom of the big drum of the 
Salvation Army, marking time to 
the lilt of a cheerful tune on the 
instruments, and my respectful ad- 
miration went out towards the woman 
I had never seen, who was ambitious 
for her husband, and believed him 
capable of higher musical feats 
than the beating of the tom-tom. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I 
had again forgotten that it was Good 
Friday, and I am sure the little girl 
would have been shocked had she 
known of this. However, I was 
punished. I made up my mind to 
tramp the three miles or so to the 
station at Goudhurst, but alas, when 
I reached there, I found that Good 
Friday meant Sunday, and that there 
was no train until 7.31 in the evening. 
This at once knocked into smithereens 
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the plans I had formed by examining 
the map at the Chequers, of taking 
a train to the south, and tramping 
through a section of country where 
the name of every village ends in 
“den.” I was forced, therefore, to 
content myself with Goudhurst, which 
I saw standing high on the hill, a 
mile distant, and, indeed, a most 
attractive village it proved itself to 
be; as high in the air as Lamber- 
hurst is low to the valley. The 
broad main street leads directly up to 
the large, massive, picturesque church, 
which seems to stand directly across 
the way, but the road deflects to the 
left, and passes on. I wandered 
through every lane and street in the 
place, admiring the views north, 
south, east and west. The church 
tower is said to contain sixty-five 
steps, and if you mount them to the 
top, you may count sixty-five differ- 
ent churches round about, and, be- 
sides, get a glimpse of the sea. I 
walked away beyond Goudhurst, and 
slowly returned, so as to be in time 
for whatever inn-keeper was preparing 
a hot lunch. Strolling along, with 
hands in pockets, I was overtaken by 
two young men, each carrying a sack 
over his shoulder. One I judged to 
be about thirty years old, perhaps 
less, and the other not more than 
twenty-five. They were well-set-up, 
stalwart young men, whose swinging 
gait, however, slackened as_ they 
neared me. The younger dropped 
slightly behind, and the elder came 
up alongside of me. There must be 
something inherently noble in my 
walk or demeanour, for no matter 
how disreputable a suit of knicker- 
bockers I put on, no matter how 
tattered and faded my cap, tramps 
will persist in asking me for money, 
which is very disappointing when I 
wish to be taken for one of them- 
selves. Indeed, both of these young 
fellows were better dressed than I 
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was. I was annoyed with myself for 
not having forestalled their request. 
Why had I not had the- presence 
of mind to ask them for help? The 
man now keeping step with me, 
began in a voice that was not a 
whine, as is usual. He spoke in a 
tone that somehow suggested in- 
dependence, battered but not yet 
beaten down. 


. “Could you assist a 
Help! Help !! poor chap, sir, with a 
Help!!! copper or two? We've 
neither of us had any- 
thing to eat to-day, and only a bite 
yesterday. God’s my witness that 
we’re two poor, honest fellows, that 
would gladly work if we got the 
chance. But times is cruel hard ; 
cruel hard they do be, sir, as we know 
who’s willing to take any work, sir, 
so be it’s honest.” 

He paused for a moment for a 
reply, but I slouched on, head bowed, 
hands deep in my pockets. 

‘“‘ At first, sir, we looked only for 
work in our own trade. We're car- 
penters, sir; leastways, I’m a car- 
penter, and he’s a carpenter’s helper, 
but latterly, sir, we’d take anything 
that’s offered, so be it’s honest. And 
now it may be, sir, that you live in 
this place, and perhaps has some 
gardening, and may be a bit of 
repairing in barn, or stable, or house, 
and you'll find us very willing, and 
I think I may say, competent.” 

For the second time he paused : 
the man behind never said a word, 
evidently feeling that the pleading 
was in the proper hands. The one 
who addressed me was actually 


eloquent ; words flowed free as if 
he were entitled to a barrister’s gown. 
I moved along as usual, and did not 
look up or reply. He struck me as 
being too glib, and yet I could not be 
sure. Perhaps the man was actually 


























starving, and here the ends of my 
fingers were down among money. 

‘““I don’t know, sir, begging your 
pardon, as you’ve ever known what 
it is to be hungry.” 

It was just on the tip of my tongue 
to say I was hungry now, but I had 
resolved on silence, determined to 
learn when the man’s patience would 
break, and he would take to swearing. 

“T’ve spent many a hungry day, 
sir, and many a hungry night, and 
perhaps I haven’t seen the last of 
them, sir. People says we’re a pros- 
perous country, sir, and perhaps 
there’s some that is, but all the way 
from Chatham here, sir, we haven’t 
been offered a job of work, and it do 
go against me, sir, to ask a copper off 
any man. Id rather give coppers, 
sir; yes, I would if I had them, 
rather ten times than ask for them. 
If it’s so much, sir, as only a half- 
penny, I’d be as thankful, sir, as if 
it was a sovereign.” 

Once more there was a pause. We 
had now come up to the rear of the 
church, and I was skirting the wall 
of its yard, he on the roadway beside 
me. 

“Could you spare us a halfpenny, 
sir?” A pause. ‘“‘ Well, God bless 
you, sir, God bless you, whether you 
give, or whether you don’t. God 
bless you, and thank you kindly, sir. 
I’m sure you would have given a 
copper if you could.” 

{ This last touch nearly knocked me 
out. I was feeling rather mean about 
my conduct, anyhow. I don’t remem- 
ber ever before refusing an appeal of 
this kind, and could not account for 
my own stubbornness now, especially 
as I was on the road myself. I quite 


believe these men hated work just as 
much as I do, but nevertheless, after 
all, the money was in my pockets. 
The elder man made no further effort 
to overcome my obduracy, but turned 
to his fellow, and both crossed the 
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road together, where they threw their 
burdens down against a wall. The 
younger man came trotting after me, 
apparently at the other’s suggestion, 
and once more I hardened my heart. 
So this was their game, was it? The 
veteran was to break the ground, and 
the junior was to reap the harvest. 
However, in this I was mistaken. 
The younger merely said : 

“Could you oblige me with the 
time, sir ? ”’ and before I had thought 
that a tramp like myself and a gold 
watch such as I carried were somewhat 
incongruous, I had pulled the dial 
from my poke, and given him the 
o’clock. I may add that there was a 
dial on the church steeple which the 
man had glanced at, but the church 
clock face was devoid of hands, and 
so there was that excuse for asking 
the time. I thought at first that they 
had perhaps experienced the same 
uncertainty about my financial stand- 
ing which I had felt about theirs, and 
wished to know whether I really carried 
a watch or not, but I realised later that 
this was not their game. The elder man 
knew that Good Friday service was 
being held in the Church, and he 
endeavoured to learn about what 
time the congregation came out. He 
was evidently well up in these mat- 
ters. 

It seemed that our slow 

An Idle progress together had 

Singer of consumed more time 

an Empty than he had estimated, 

Day. for, leaving the two 
bags in the care of his 

chum, he hurried over into the main 
street, turned his back on the church, 
and there, in an excellent voice, began 
to sing a hymn. The street was 
completely deserted, and the fervent 
vocal appeal evoked no response from 
the silent houses on either side, 
merely awaking the echoes. The 
hymn I had frequently heard in my 
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younger days, although I do not re- 
member its words. The chorus begins: 
“Even me, even me,”’ and goes on 
to promise than even the most 
wretched shall be saved. 

I paused on the pavement, leaned 
my back against a house wall and 
listened to the vocalist with admira- 
tion, determined after all to give him 
some money. He threw back his 
head, and closed his eyes as he 
launched off into this pathetic but 
encouraging refrain, and either he 
was one of the most superb actors I 
have ever seen, or the appealing words 
came straight from his heart. An 
expression of almost ecstatic fervour 
overspread his grimy, but neverthe- 
less, handsome face, and the words 
rang down the silent street like the 
tones of an organ. 

All at once the church doors flew 
open, and a well-dressed crowd came 
down the stone path to the main 
street. I thought I caught a glance 
of the tail of the man’s eye over his 
shoulder, and was confirmed in my 
suspicion that this debouchment of 
the church was what he was waiting 
for, because instead of singing the 
third verse, he began, in a slightly 
louder voice, to repeat the chorus 
again, he doubtless well knowing its 
effectiveness. The whole situation 
was admirably planned. Here, a kind, 
cultivated throng of people, straight, 
doubtless, from an eloquent sermon, 
and there before them, a forlorn 
wretch, head thrown back, singing out 
his soul to the empty houses. The 
first lady touched him on the arm, 
and he seemed almost to faint from 
surprise. He whisked off his dusty 
cap; she put a piece of silver in his 
hand, and he cringed with gratitude. 
There was a sob in his voice as he 
thanked her, and I swear there were 
tears in his eyes. How much money 
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that man collected within the next 
ten minutes, I have not the least idea, 
but it must have run into a large 
amount, and when the last of the 
congregation passed him, he hurried 
back to his companion seated on the 
bags. 

There is a fine old water-mill at the 
foot of the Goudhurst-hill, with two 
wheels ; one overshot for use when 
the river is in flood, and the other 
undershot for low water. At half 
past six I had come down the hill, 
and was leaning against the smooth 
parapet of the bridge, waiting for 
my 7.31 train that would take me to 
Maidstone, and watching the two 
waterwheels, wishing they were in 
motion. I was thinking, too, of the 
bright little girl of the evening before, 
too proud to accept a penny, although 
her hard-working father received but 
seventeen shillings a week, and of the 
stalwart man who had begged so 
humbly for a copper. At this mo- 
ment, hearing footsteps crossing the 
planks by the railway, I saw my two 
men with their bags, setting out 
apparently for the Lamberhurst I 
had that morning left. I did not 
turn round, but, keeping my back 
towards them, leaned on the parapet. 
The elder man wheeled round. 

‘““Times, sir,” he said, “is cruel 
hard. Cruel hard they be, sir. Would 
you help two poor honest chaps to 
get on their feet again. Any work, so 
be it’s honest, or if you’ve a copper 
or two to spare, sir 

I looked slowly and sternly round 
at him. His eloquence stopped as 
dead as the mill wheel. 

““H——1!” he cried, in surprise 
and disgust, “it’s the same Johnny’s 
I tackled before ! ” 

The younger man offered no com- 
ment, and the two disappeared down 
the Lamberhurst road. 











I WAS BAFFLED BY THE TROUBLE WITH MY ES, AND SEIZED WITH A DESIRE TO COLLAPSE 


See Robert Barr's New Story. 





